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FOREWORD 


fhe Ramjjarh session of Ihe Indian National Congress tabes place 
at a time of grave national cnsis The Congress toda^ stands face 
to face with internal and external problems which have to be tackled 
with courage and faith It is, therefore, fell more than at any time 
before that all that the Congress stands for, its aims and ideals, the 
various political, social and educational activities it has taken on hand, 
and the achievements which stand to its credit, should be placed 
before an ever wider public in order that there ma^ be an 
increasing appreciation of the problems before the countrY m their 
true inwardness, and of the place of the Congress in India’s struggle 
for Freedom The Souvenir claims to do nothing more than this 

The responsibilitv for Ihe shortcomings of the publication is 
enlirelY niine 1 took up the idea rather late against the fnendlY 
advice of co-workers and comrades, and when, at last, I made the 
decision, I had naturallY to draw heavilY upon the kindness and 
whole-hearted co operation of the publishers, contributors and printers 
I do, however, hope that Ihe Souvenir shall become an annual feature 
of the Congress session and reach higher standard of excellence 
in future. 


I must first of all, acknowledge gratitude to Dr Rajendra 
Prasad due to whose encouragement and help the publication has become 
possible and who, despite heavy presure on his time, favoured me 
with whatever assistance I required from time to time 

The Commeraal Syndicate of 21, Chitlaranjan Avenue Calcutta 
and Shn P K Banerjea of Messrs H K Baneijea <L Sons, who readily 
came forward to undertake (he financial burden of the publication 
rendered conspicuous assistance to me throughout The Commer- 
cial Syndicate, with its partners, Shn J N Chatferjee and Shn K S 
Mookenea took up the work with remarkable enthusiasm and spared 
neither time, energy nor resources to see the publication successfully 
through the Press ^ 


Shn Sachm Ghose of Ihe Swashha Press, (he printer of the 
publication placed at my disposal his excellent ideas about pnnfins 
and helped me al every slaee with been personal inlerest Forlunately 
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We are passing through the most critical decisive period of 
the Political Struggle of India I would appeal to each and 
every Congressman and woman to beep two most vital things 
in view without which it would not be possible for us to come 
out of the ordeal of oui lime successfully — 


1 Whatever the developments might be we can only face 
them with dignity and strength if our organisation is 
well piepared and has pul an end to internal con- 
troveisy and conflict No lover of the Congress and 
of Indian fieedom may do anything which impairs 
our unity and joint will for action We have all to 
use above our petty selves and become in this crfsis 
of our destiny Irtie soldiers of India speahmg and 
acting together with dignity and forbearance and in 
accordance with the ideals and pnnciples we have 
cherished 


2 Full confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
This IS the only leadership which has built up the 
magnificent past of our movement and through it 
alone we can expect to achieve a victorious future 


>4 Aaad, 

nsno 



1l welcome the publication of a Souvenir Volume on the occasion of the 
Rimgarh Sessions of the Congress A souvenir inevitably means thinking of what 
has been There is a great deal to think about in the past history of the Congress 
a great deal to inspire us and a great deal to teach us and mrn us For after 
ill the last 54 years of the Congress are intimately related to half a century s 
Indian history And yet though there is so much to look back everyone s mind 
is thinking of the present of today with its problems and difficulties rather than 
of yesterday And we think of today because it is tlie prelude of tomorrow What 
that tomorrow is going to be here in India as well as in the rest of the world 
no one can foretell Vast elemental forces above and below the surface of ordinary 
human activity are shaping destiny and individuals appear to be helpless agents 
of these forces Yet indniduals count and often count for a great deal in moments 
of crisis Ultimately they count because they put themselves mime with the great 
forces which are moving humanity If they do not do so they become ineffective 
and the world passes on 

Here m India it has become a trite sayin^ for us to go on repeating that 
we stand at a crisis of our destiny There have been so rnny crises we lue in 
ggg of crises Nevertheless who can doubt that we do stand on the edge of i 
supreme crisis That crisis may he and is likely to be a prolonged one 

It IS at this snge of war and revolution and crisis that the Ramgarh 
Congress meets Those who hive m a meisure the shaping of our future policy 
have a temble burden to carry In this age of power politics only strength tells 
jn the end and neither tin. aigumenls of the lawyer nor the loud shouting carry 
us far unless behind them Hev the strength of an orgvntzed nation We sec 
glimpses of that mighty strength in India We see* also disruption forces trying 
to weaken that strength Even the conception of Indian unity is challenged an! 
our demand for independence is made subject to all manner of reservations 

\Vc have to hold to our unchor and stand fast by the tssentials that have 
y,uidtd us so far Indian unity Indian independence mass organration and the 
peaceful way of Struggle We are cletr enough about Indian independence but 
wc have to he clearer about the social and economic goal There is going to he 
no peicc in India or the worUl unless a new social fibric emerges out of the 
dissolving Structure of modern capitalist mvpcndism Let us keep that m mind 
anil build for that so that the hundreds of millions of our people may hue the 
goes if opportunity opened to them and the poverty and ignormcc and misery 
that have persued them for generations past may be driven out from this fair land 


Jautakailal J/eltw 






Babu Rajendra Prasad 

The retiring Rastrapati 
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The Province of Bihar, as now constt> 
tuted after the separation of Orissa 
comprises four divisions each under a 
Commissioner and sixteen districts The 
area of the province is 69.348 sq miles 
and the population is 3,23.71,434 It Is 
clearly divisible into two parts by natural 
features — the northern portion forming part 
of the Gangetic Valley and the Southern 
portion forming the Chotanagpur plateau 
The Northern portion is entirely agricul- 
tural It has a number of rivers descending 
from the Himalayas which join the Ganges . 
chief among which are the Sar^oo or Gogra 
which comes dorvn from the U P and 
joins the Ganges near Chapra The 
Gandak which, after descending from the 
Himalayas, runs along and forms the 
boundary between the districts of Saran 
and Champaran and joins the Ganges near 
Patna The Budhi Gandak which after 
running through Champaran. Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Monghyr districts join 


the Ganges near Khagria. the Bagmati, 
the Lakhandal, the Kamla. the Jiwach. and 
last, though not least, the Kosi and a number 
of other rivers running through the Purnea 
district There are also several rivers 
nsing m or passing through the Cfaotanag- 
pur Plateau and joining the Ganges from 
the Southern side. Among these the most 
important are in the Sone, the Kod, the 
Poonpoon, the Phalgu and a number of 
others running through the districts of 
Gaya and Patna Another set of rivers 
rises in the Chotanagpur Plateau -and 
cutting across the hills passes into Bengal 
or Orissa and then to the sea Of these 
the most important are the Barakar, the 
Damodar, the Subarnrekha. the Coosye. 
The 53rd Session of the Congress is going 
to be held on the banks of the Damodar. 

The Northern portion of the Province 
is flat and alluvial and hence extraordi- 
narily fertile The risers, when they do 
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not cause havoc by floods and by depositing 
sand bring down during the rains fertlll- 
sing silt Almost any crop can be grown 
in these regions but the principal crop is 
paddy although wheat and maize and 
other cereals form no inconsiderable part 
of the agricultural produce It is also the 
home of sugarcane and in many parts 
sugarcane is grown without any irrigation 
at all Among other many crops may 
be mentioned chillies oil seeds and tobacco 
It is famous for its mangoes and llchls 
among fruits It is a mostly densely 
populated area the density 969 per sq 
mile in the district of MuzafFarput where it 
is highest and on an average 852 per sq 
mile within the Tnhut division There is 
hardly any uncultivated land The area 
being agricultural has no industries on 
modern lines except the sugar factories 
which have grown up during the last few 
years and manufactare neariy 25 p c of 
the total manufacture of sugar m the 
country and a rice mill The only other 
mentionable factories arc the railway work- 
shops at Samastipur (B N W Ry ) and 
at Jamalpur (E I Ry) Among cottage 
industries weaving forms the most impor 
tant Item It is prevalent practically 
throughout the Province and the biggest 
centres of spinning of the All India 
Spinner s Association arc also m these 
parts The populat on being immense large 
numbers go out to Bengal and Assam and 
even as far as Burma m search of work 
during certain seasons returning to their 
homes during the cultivating season In 
some parts the people ate strong and 
sturdy and the peasantry is hardworking 
' and intelligent It has been the backbone 
of the movement for Swara; in the Province 

The Southern portion on the other hand 
is hilly and full of jungles It ts not on 
the whole fertile Its rivers do not spread 


any silt while they tun Within Bihar as 
they pass mostly through hilly tracts But 
what is wanting on the surface is more 
than compensated for in the bowels of 
the earth There are immense forests 
which unfortunately are not developed to 
the extent they could be The coal fields 
arc responsible for supplying nearly 50 pc 
of the total output of coal of India as a 
whole The iron ore mines and the coppw 
mines supply nearly the whole of the iron 
ore and copper ore that are produced in 
India We have also a fair share of 
manganese In mica we have practically a 
monopoly not only in the country but in the 
world Aluminium is also available though 
not yet developed Other metals are also 
available m more or less quantities Among 
the forest products may be mentioned lac 
seed which also is practically a monopoly 
of the province all other province put 
topethec peoduclog not more than a saaJJ 
percentage of the total produce 

With metal ore and coal available 
within reasonable distance of each other it 
IS natural that factories should have grown 
up to treat the ore We have the total 
iron and steel works which are the 
largest m the world producing something 
like 6 to 7 lakhs of tons of iron and 
steel We have also perhaps the single 
factory for making copper A number of 
subsid ary factories for making various 
marketable commodities out of steel are 
also m existence such as a factory for 
manufacturing agricultural instruments 
another for steel wires and nails etc 
another for manufacturing tin plates a 
fourth for making copper wires and cables 
etc Engineering factory manfactures parW 
of bridges and other articles required 
for structural purposes As all kinds of 
soil are available we have factories fo* 
making silica bricks 
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The mines in Bibar employ 2,00.000 
persons The ore mines about ^0,000. the 
mica mines about 2^,000 The coal mines 
about a lac and a quarter The Tata Iron 
and Steel Co's Factories alone employ 
nearly 30,000 workers The sugar factories 
employ about 20,000 workers The value of 
cloth produced on handlooms by weavers 
was estimated at more than 5 crores at the 
time of the census of 1921, and it is 
belived that it has not gone down, if it 
has not increased 

The Province is thus endowed by nature 
with all those resources which ought to 
make it rich We have very fertile land, 
ore mines coal mines, mica mines and 
factories And yet it is a fact that the 
Province is one of the poorest in the 
country Large number of men have to 
migrate temporarily every year in search 
of work to Bengal and Assam and Burma 
from North Bihar A large number go 
to the tea gardens from South Bihar. 
The peasentry is hardworking and intelli' 
gent and employs methods In agriculture 
which alone are suited to the tiny 
holdings into which the cultivable land 
is divisible The rent payable to the 
Zaminders is also not high compared 
to other provinces where zamlnderi exists 
or the revenue payable by the cultiva^ 
tor in the areas where the Government 
directly deal with the cultivator — the 
ryotwari area Cattle, except in some 
parts and some breeds, are not up to 
mark, but are capable of doing duty for 
agriculture and as draft cattle for carts 
which inspite of the motor lorry, are still 
largely holding their own. The coiumu-' 
nication in the southern portion Is good, 
as metal for making roads is easily 
availabe And the soil being hard and 
rocky, yields itself to road making It Is 
not so good in the north although the 


milage of roads is great, because road 
metal is scarce and costly and the soil 
being sandy or loamy cannot bear much 
traffic With all its natural wealth it is 
one of those paradoxes which are not 
easily explained that the people should 
be so poor 

Historically Bihar has a splendid past. 
It is the birth place of two of the grea- 
test religions of the world. Buddhism and 
Jainism The former is an exile from its 
bitth-plact but offers solace to hundreds 
of millions of men and women in Ceylon 
Burma. Siam. Indo-China, China, Japan, 
Tibet and Chinese Tuikistan In its hey- 
day it sent Its missionaries from Patna 
( then known as Pataliputra) to Ceylon, 
where the son and daughter of Asoka, 
the great Emperor, carried with them a 
twig or stripling of the sacred Mababodhl 
tree planted it at Anuradbapuia and 
lighted a sacred-lamp The tree is still there 
and the light is still burning although 
three hundred years have elapsed Later 
on teachers from the University of 
Nalanda crossed the Himalayas and 
carried the religion to Tibet Those pages 
of history have not been written which 
would show by what route and at what 
exact time the teachings of the Buddha 
were carried to China and Japan The 
very name Bihar is derived from the 
Vlhars of the Buddhist monks 

North Bihar was the house of republics, 
long before the Christian era commenced 
and the calumny that India bad never 
known before and is not now fit for 
democratic form of Governments, has 
been proved to be entirely unfounded by 
modern researches of Dr K P. Jayaswal 
about these republics Bihar also saw the 
rise of Empires covering practically the 
whole of India and small tract on the north- 
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not cause havoc by floods and by depositing 
sand bring down during the rains fertile 
sing silt Almost any crop can be grown 
in these regions but the principal crop ts 
paddy although wheat and maize and 
other cereals form no inconsiderable part 
of the agricultural produce It is also the 
home of sugarcane and in many parts 
sugarcane is grown without any irrigation 
at all Among other many crops may 
be mentioned chillies oil-seeds and tobacco 
It IS famous for its mangoes and Itchis 
among fruits It is a mostly densely 
populated area the density 969 per sa 
mile in the district of Muzaffarpur where it 
IS highest and on an average 852 per sq 
mile within the Trihut division There is 
hardly any uncultivated land The area 
being agricultural has no industries on 
modern lines except the sugar factories 
which have grown up during the last few 
years and manufacture nearly 25 p c of 
the total manufacture of sugar m the 
country and a rice mill The only other 
mentionable factories are the railway work- 
shops at Samastiput (B N W Ry ) and 
at Jamalpur (E 1 Ry) Among cottage 
industries weaving forms the most impor- 
tant Item It is prevalent practically 
throughout the Province and the biggest 
centres of spinning of the AU-India 
Spinner s Association are also m these 
parts The population being immense, large 
numbers go out to Bengal and Assam and 
even as far as Burma in search of work, 
during certain seasons returning to (heir 
homes during the cultivating season In 
some parts the people are strong and 


any silt while they tun Within Bihar ai 
they pass mostly through hilly tracts Bu* 
what Is wanting on the surface is oor* 
than compensated for m the bowels 
the earth There are immense forests 
which unfortunately are not developed 
the extent they could be The coal field* 
are responsible for supplying nearly 50 p ^ 
of the total output of coal of India as ^ 
whole The iron ore mines and the copp«^ 
mines supply nearly the whole of the iroA 
ore and copper ore that are produced iA 
India We have also a fair share of 
manganese. In mica we have practically A 
monopoly not only in the country but in th* 
world Aluminium is also available though 
not yet developed Other metals arc alsA 
available in mote or less quantities Amon^ 
the forest products may be mentioned IsA 
seed which also is practically a monopoly 
of the province, all other province pu^ 
togeffier prodac/ng not more than a smalJ 
percentage of the total produce 

With metal ore and coal available 
within reasonable distance of each other, it 
IS natural that factories should have grown 
up to treat the ore We have the total 
iron and steel works, which are the 
largest in the world, producing something 
like 6 to 7 lakhs of tons of iron and 
steel We bave also perhaps the single 
factory for making copper A number of 
subsid ary factories for making various 
marketable commodities out of steel are 
also m existence, such as a factory 
manufacturing agricultural instruments 
another for steel wires and nails etc 


sturdy and the peasantry is hardworking another for manufacturing tin plates s 
and intelligent It has been the backbone fourth for making copper wires and cables 
of the movement for Swaraj m the Province etc Engineering factory manfactures pa*” 

of bridges and other articles require^ 
The Southern portion, on the other hand, for structural purposes As all kinds o 
is hilly and full of jungles It is not on soil arc available we have factories fo* 
the whole fertile Its rivers do not spread making silica bricks 
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The mines in Bihar employ 2,00,000 
persons The ore mines about 40.000, the 
mica mines about 24,000. The coal mines 
about a lac and a quarter The Tata Iron 
and Steel Co's Factories alone employ 
nearly 30,000 workers The sugar factories 
employ about 20,000 workers The value of 
cloth produced on handlooms by weavers 
was estimated at more than 5 crores at the 
time of the census of 1921. and It is 
belived that it has not gone down, if it 
has not increased 

The Province is thus endowed by nature 
with al! those resources which ought to 
make it rich We have very fertile land, 
ore mines coal mines, mica mines and 
factories And yet it is a fact that the 
Province is one of the poorest in the 
country Large number of men have to 
migrate temporarily every year in search 
of work to Bengal and Assam and Burma 
from North Bihar A large number go 
to the tea gardens from South Bihar. 
The peasentry is hardworking and intelll' 
gent and employs methods in agriculture 
which alone are suited to the tiny 
holdings into which the cultivable land 
is divisible The rent payable to the 
Zaminders is also not high compared 
to other provinces where zaminderi exists 
or the revenue payable by the cultiva- 
tor in the areas where the Government 
directly deal with the cultivator — the 
ryotwan area Cattle, except in some 
parts and some breeds, are not up to 
mark, but are capable of doing duty for 
agriculture and as draft cattle for carts 
which, inspitc of the motor lorry, are still 
largely holding their own. The commu- 
nication in the southern portion is good, 
as metal for making roads Is easily 
availabe And the soil being hard and 
rocky, yields Itself to road making It is 
not so good in the north although the 


milage of roads is great, because road 
metal is scarce and costly and the soil 
being sandy or loamy cannot bear much 
traffic With all its natural wealth it is 
one of those paradoxes which are not 
easily explained that the people should 
be 50 poor. 

Historically Bihar has a splendid past 
It IS the birth place of two of the grea- 
test religions of the world, Buddhism and 
Jainism The former is an exile from its 
birth place but offers solace to hundreds 
of millions of men and women in Ceylon 
Burma. Siam Indo-China, China. Japan. 
Tibet and Chinese Turkistan In its hey- 
day It sent Its missionaries from Patna 
( then known as Patahputra) to Ceylon, 
where the son and daughter of Asoka, 
the great Emperor, carried with them a 
twig or stripling of the sacred Mahabodhi 
tree, planted it at Anuradbapura and 
lighted a sacred-lamp The tree is still there 
and the light is still burning although 
three hundred years have elapsed Later 
on teachers from the University of 
Nalanda crossed the Himalayas and 
earned the religion to Tibet Those pages 
of history have not been written which 
would show by what route and at what 
exact time the teachings of the Buddha 
were carried to China and Japan The 
very name Bihar is derived from the 
Vibars of the Buddhist monks 

North Bihar was the house of republics, 
long before the Christian era commenced 
and the calumny that India had never 
known before and is not now fit for 
democratic form of Governments, has 
been proved to be entirely unfounded by 
modern researches of Dr K P Jayaswal 
about these republics Bihar also saw the 
rise of Empires covering practically the 
whole of India and small tract on the north* 
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v/est outside the present boundaries of 
India. The Empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta who successfully resisted the encroa- 
chment of Greeks and made more glon- 
‘ous by his successor Asoka, one of the 
greatest Emperors who ever ruled in this 
world — greatest not because of the extent 
of his Empire which too was not small 
as compared with any ancient or medie- 
val Empire — but more on account of the 
great ideals he held, preached and prac- 
tised. was a most remarkable thing that 
has been seeii by human eyes Its great 
achievements are enshrined in books of 
stone in the shape of inscriptions on 
pillars and slabs of stone, which can be 
seen even today, not only in Bihar but 
in distant parts like the N W F P . 
Gujrat and the Bombay Presidency The 
later Empire of the Guptas, which marked 
the revival of Hinduism after the eclipse 
it had suffered during the Buddhist period, 
was again one of the greatest and most 
glorious that the world has seen The 
Emperors were famous not only for their 
conquests but also for their patronage of 
arts and knowledge 

Bihar's contribution to philosophy and 
to letters from mythical times onwards 
has been splendid The great king-philo- 
soher to whom Rishis came for lessons and 
guidance was Janak the king of Mithila 
and Vidcha It is difUcuIt to Bx histori- 
cally according to modern standards 
of research the places where many of 
(he old Rishis lived and did iapas end 
sang the riehas and propounded the phi- 
losophy of the Upanhhads But there can 
be no doubt that many must have lived 
In Bihar Tradition has it that Vishwa- 
mitra and Gautam, to name only two, 
lived at places which are identified At 
a later stage Chanakya, the author of 
Arthsastra. perhaps the most comprehen- 


sive work on politics and economics, that 
exists in Sanskrit, lived in Bihar and 
was a contemporary of Chandragupta 
Maurya, the founder of theMaurya Empire 
Aryabhatta, who is said to have first 
discovered that the earth revol- 
ves round the sun many centuries 
before Galileo discovered the truth and 
suffered for it. lived and taught m Bihar 
Of all the achievements of ancient Bihar 
as the home of republics, the birth place 
of great religions the land of tapasya of 
Rishis showing the seat of Mighty Empires 
and the home of big Universities teaching 
thousands of students, and of learning and 
letters are considered, it is not an exa- 
ggeration to say that the history of ancient 
India IS but the history of Bihar writ 
large 

Today we are fallen on evil days We 
are backward in education— not more than 
about 5 or 6 p c of the population being 
literate Rich m natural resources, we 
are not able to exploit them to the full 
In modern times, till 1912, Bihar did not 
exist on the map of India as an independent 
entity and it bad practically no place m 
the politics of India until Mahatma Gandhi’s 
visit five years later He it was who 
blew life, as it were, into our dead bodies 
and bones, and made us stand up like men 
In the great political movement, which he 
has led ever since, Bihar has made her 
humble contribution, uhich has been recog- 
nised and appreciated by all If Mahatma 
Gandhi has instilled life into Bihar, Bihar 
furnished him the soil for his first experi- 
ment In Truth and Ahtmsa in India on a 
large scale The obligation is mutual but 
the benefit is entirely Bihar's and no 
wonder that she is proud to be led by him 
and he has a soft corner for her in his 
memory and in his heart. Bihar's future 
Is great as was her past Let her sons aud 
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daughters prepare for it with determination 
and humility of heart, with faith in the 
teachings of the great leader and, above 
all, with faith in themselves and in God. 


and at no distant date, she will not only 
find her place but also render her duty to 
the country of which she is only a small 
part. 



OF THE CONQRE88 

SHRI G. C. SONDHI 


Once again, after long labour, we 
have raised an ephemera! city of huts in 
the heart of a jungle People, all over 
India have waited m eagerness for the 
annual pilgrimage The Congress Session 
has become the central event in not only our 
public life but our social life as well 
A whole province Is occupied for the best 
part of the year in making preparations 
Men and women come from far o^ parts 
putting by their daily business Lacs 
come, though only a few can participate 
m the councils, as delegates What 
draws them is not only the debates and 
the decisions, but the great gathering 
Itself. 

This meeting is strangely fascinating 
\ It Is the vision of a cherished dream — vision 
- of a united India and a common kinship of 
its various people, that draws these 
lacs 

It is also a respite that tired and sore 
workers seek— the respite from strange 
and sickening tendencies that seek to 
undo the endeavour of 53 years and 
weaken us at an hour when we most 
5 , require our strength Indiscipline and 
opposition In our own ranks and setting 
up of rival camps, across the road 
unseemly provincial rivalries and the 
new menace of provincialism Revival of 
worn out creeds of caste and religion. 


Stubborn and daily deteriorating commu- 
nalism 

And lastly combination of even mutu* 
ally antagonistic schools to fight the 
common enemy, the Congress — the 
Congress that at least claims to stand 
for all of them It is a strange medley 
of protagonists of Hindu Raj and Muslim 
Raj. of special interests of Landlords and 
of Kisans, of Europeans, Hanjans, Sikhs, 
Parsis, Adibasis, Liberals, direct actionists. 
Communists, disgruntled politicians and 
unemployed publicans 

A sea of disruptive forces beats against 
the outer walls. Within is a world of 
national concord, and an interval of exal- 
tation when differences are minimised and 
an overwhelming common purpose governs 
us 

In the dally life at Congress Nagar, in 
the camps and dinning halls and the 
beehive of homely activity, men and women 
of all castes and creeds, provinces and 
stations m life, live in close comradeship 
Even the outer diversity of languages and 
modes is as good as dissolved 

Here is India m the miniature One 
senses the deep and fundamental unify of 
the people, one people, that Is Congress 

In the mammoth meeting in the Open 
Session Pandal. which is the nucleus of 
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the whole construction this vision, finds 
living embodiment. 

A vast sea of white clad humanity 
against a background of hills and the 
setting sun A calm sea, conscious of its 
might, but with an intense under current, 
a quiver of life and restraint The cano- 
pied rostrum sways it like a moon 
Trusted captains speak through the loud 
speakers m the stillness of evening stars 
Presently there is a break and a thrilling 
crescendo of applause or disagreement 
from lacs of throats The flood light 
plays on lacs of eager faces But it is 
like one face and one voice — The face and 
the voice of the country Who would 
miss the exhilaration of the experience in 
the open session, if he can help it ^ 

This may be a make-believe world, a 
comradeship of the trenches and realities 
may presently challange our mettle 

But in Bthif, at Ramgarh. there is a 
perspective in time and space that reduces 
these ‘ realities’ to a transcient insignifi- 
cance The province is the cradle and 
grave yard of mighty Empires Like 
the caves at Ajanta it is a picture-gallery 
and monastery, where pageant of hermit 
kings and princes with beggcrs bowl, 
has left behind an heritage of mellow 
philosophy 

Ramgarh takes us even further back 
to the pristine vigour and simple beauty 
of an earlier society It brings us neat 
another part of our people and renews our 
bonds of kinship with them 

We are reminded of a common life and 
destiny down the ages and the present 
differences and dissolutions assume their 
true proportion 

We differ in the colour of our skm 
and the shape of our skull, we have set 


up different gods and followed different 
prophets, we have developed various lan- 
guages and modes and social and political 
systems, that oppress and antagonise 
But in the long passage of history and 
legend, we have always been treated as one 
country and one people 

In the strangeness of our environment, 
we understand that nature has devised 
this country as a single unit, marked out 
by mighty barriers of seas and mountains 
In the rich variety and distribution of its 
economic wealth and means of production. 
Its climates and workers, forests, mines 
and seaports, we see the possibility of 
an economic unity and a modern planned 
development , only if the provinces are 
to be treated as component parts of a great 
machine correlated and inter-dependent 
Defensively also we must be a single 
country. We cannot build marmot 
lines in sufficient numbers, if territorial 
divisions, crystahse into rival nations 

Such plans as those of separate Hindu 
and Muslim sones seem to us here, to 
be fantasies born out o! despair We 
no longer bother our head with such 
jig-saws, as of a "Bi-national tri-Iingual, 
and quinque-partitite confederation,” each 
unit in the confederation being a federa- 
tion of several units within itself. 
Learned schemes of dismemberment and 
distinction leave us cold 

We carry the memory of the face of 
our people, and their voice It is to such 
a purpose that we build elaborate, ephe- 
meral cities every year and travel to them 
from the four cornets Men made clay 
gods m the image of their dreams and 
crossed the Shahaias and the seas m more 
elusive quests 



THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

BEGUM F. SAKINA MUAVVIDZADA 


For the second time Mnulnnn Abiil IvnlAin 
Azad has been placed at the helm of the 
Congress organisation. Irrespective of difTcr- 
ehces of political opinion, nil sections of tus 
coantrymen have joined to offer their felicitn- 
tions to him. The Maulana Saheb has won 
an eminent position in public life by his 


sacrifices and services to the cause of the 
country. But apart from his unsurpassed 
political career he commands the respect of 
the Muslims ns a spiritual guide and a lender 
who by his unique personality can sway 
millions. An erudite scholar and a speaker 
of persuasive eloquence, the Maulana has 



followers and admirers not only among 
the religious-minded and the vast masses 
of the Muslim population but also among 
the intelligentsia and the younger generation 
that is daily growing impatient with political 
bargainings and has a yearning for the 


higher idealism that l.as an irresistable 
appeal for all true Muslims. 

A devout Muslim, true to the spirit of 
Islam, the Maulana is far removed from 
the clash and conflict of party-politics. 
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l^olitics in its speculative and spiritual 
aspect appeals to him. In the red-hot passion 
of party and personal bitterness his serene 
dignity and philosophic detachment keep 
at a iotbidding distance the dust and soil 
of worldly politics. 

Born at Holy Mecca, receiving his earlier 
schooling in the tenets of Islam in the 
University of El Azahar, the Maulana has 
had the supreme advantage of learning 
Islamic theology under the best possible 
auspices. This has shaped and moulded 
him in the freedom-loving cast of Islam. 
Unspoiled by religious arrogance or intellec- 
tual craftiness his personality stands distinct 
among those prominent on the political 
chess-board of India. 

Today the world is at the edge of a 
precipice. Conflict is the order of the day 


between nation and nation and ideologies 
arc at death grips for world domination. In 
India the fundamental problem is that of 
achieving communal concord and harmony. 
The Maulana is the symbol of national unity. 
The task before him is to create an Indepen- 
dent and united India, a country where 
class distinctions and the necessity for the 
division of spoils of capitalism docs not 
create communal competition red in tooth 
and claw. The country has reached a signi- 
ficant stage in its political and economic 
history. A new and happy India is in the 
process of evolution, a country not only 
completely free of the British connection 
but also free from the oppression of class 
by class and the strife of conflicting interests. 
It is for the Maulana who is universally 
revered to lead it forward to its destined 
goal. 


ADIBASIS 






Departed Qlori 



1 


Etosl to pir! re do rulu ieto sesen iano. 

ru!u leko sesen lana 

Terosi to badi re do banam leko ludang lana. 

bonam leko ludang lana 

Rulu leko sesen lana. rulu cbuli hula : jana, 

rulu chuli, hula : Jana ; 

Banam leko ludang lana, banam dandi dorangjana, 
banam dandi dorang jana 


On th« uplands of EbasI, man wall? to the musfc 

of the flulfi, to the music of the ffule , 

On the plains of Terasl, men lourney on to the 

tune of the violin, to the tune of the violin 

Thev walfe to the music of the flute, but alas, the 

lop ol the flute Is broken, the top of the 

flute Is broken 

They journey on to the tune of the violin, but alas, 
the handle of the violin Is shattered, 

the handle of the violin Is sbatfered 

This is a reminiscence of those days when the Mundas 
lived In the North In plenty and prosperity But a lime 
came when they had to leave their home of happiness, 
and to move on In search of new shelter. 






SONGS 


Romance &. Ream 

Nala mala tirko lala re nalo horn nirje baginga 
Ramekan marecba re nalo bom nojor raralnga 

Kacbi bom nele ledinga sengel lebaing julelan re ? 
Kacbi bom cbina ledmga da lekeing 1 ngi Ian re ? 

Kage cbowaing nele led me nole redo nole dudgar 
Kage cbowaing cbma led me sirma redo sirma kovansi 



In the midst of a dense forest O youth don t 

run away and leave me behind 

In a long and wide heath O youth do not desert 

me and dee away 


Saw you not me O youth when I gleamed I he flame ? 
Beheld you not me O youth when I flowed libc water 7 


Truly 1 saw you not for on earth loomed the 

rushing dust storm 

Yerlly I had beheld thee not for the shy was 

clouded by skyey mbt 
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( Continued from page II ) 

The Ba a is celebrated on the 6tb moon- 
day of Chait, when tlie sal trees are m flower, 
and dancing takes place day and night for 
two days, all work being rigorously suspended 
On the third day is Gin Ba (gin is to throw 
awaj), when the sacrificial flowers are taken 
in a dancing procession outside the village 
and cast away Tins is the last phase of 
their lejoicings Now comes Summer 
and semi starvation, then the labours of 
ploughing and sowing again 

Amusement 

Dancing is the chief form of amusement, 
and is resoited to not only during festivals 
but all the year round after the evening 
supper IS over They do not dance m the 
time except during some festivals Every 
village has a public akhra Girls etanng 
themselves in a line and circle round the 
akhra men move in the centre, some singing, 
some sounding the drums Their song* nre 
sweet and dancing graceful They do not 
dance for public entertainment The kol 
dance that is shown in the towns is cot the 
dance of the Mundas proper, but belongs to 
a group of tubal people inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Ranchi who though of 
Dravidian blood (Oraons) spe ik a variation 
of Miindari, and are known as Kots The 
mode of dancing and singing difFers with 
each tribe But all attend the dances young 
and old 

, j 

The Mtindan songs are all poetical, and 
have for their central subject love, or fneud- 
sbip between man and maiden They are 
almost without exception refined in sentiment 
There are some songs winch are hwloncal 
^nnd speak of the old days of the people, of 
their ancient home, of wars and battles with 
aliens of huntings and trade They are 
filled with a deep spirit of pathos, and speak 
of 'the far away’, the charm that is beyond 


attainment They sing of vanished youth 
and beauty, the inevitable changes of fortune, 
separation of loved ones death of parents, 
oiphaned young men and girls, of flowers 
of green sal shoots Flowers, birds, springs, 
however, are not introduced into song except 
to throw light on human situations A girl 
IS never absent from a song In some way 
or other she is mentioned She is the one 
object of a young man’s desire and longing 
the loved and the adored one 

Kills (totems) 

The Mundas and the Oraons are divided 
into diflerent kills or gotras In some parts 
each kill has its ruling system under its 
‘parha raja* , and on the analogy of the 
Hindu system, has its dewans Lais, and 
maotns Moral ofl’ences are tried and 
punished by parha pauebayets Marriage 
within the kUi is strictly prohibited Some 
of the kills among the Mundas are— Horo 
(tortoise), Dungdung (fish), Bibs (paddy) , 
among 6onnaIs-*Murmii, Marandi, Tudu , 
among Hos Soso Halang Sandi , among 
Oraons Khalkbo, Iigga, Kujur, Tirki 

Language 

The Munda language belongs to the 
Auslnc gioup of languages and includes 
Mundari, Santali, Bhumij, Birhor, Ho Tun, 
Asuri and Korwa dialects, all in Cliota 
Nagpur Like Greek and Sanskrit it has 
three numbers Words are mostly group 
words, group of pictures or ideas combined 
into one The language of the Oraons is 
Dravidian having no affinity with the Munda 
languages The Kharias speak their own 
tongoe 

Gitl: Ora 

Bachelors’ Dormitories are institutions 
peculiar to the Mundas and Oraons Boys 
and girls when they grow up do not sleep 
in the parents’ bouses Some one bouse 
in the village is used as a common dormitory 
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— SfW ; ora: (sleeping iiousc) — one for boys, 
one for girls. The ovfncr of tl»c house has 
but n normal superviaion over the )Ouiig 
folk who are unfettered in their movementa 
in the night. Among the Oraona the dormi* 
tary is called Dhumkuria, 'which is a sink 
of filth. It is a separate building, specially 
instituted for the young people. Here the 
Dbangar young men are initiated into the 
art of dancing and hunting. 

Kinship 

Xlie adibasis posses only four terms, each 
of which indicates one and one person only : 
(1) father, (2) mother, (3) husband, (4) 
wife. Father's elder brother (in Mundn) 
and his 'wife are glingas. ifothcr's elder 
sister and her husband are gungus. Father's 
younger brother and his wife are kaka, kaki, 
Mother's younger sister and her husband 
are hatom, kuma. Mother's brothei and his 
wife are kuma, hatom. It goes on like this 
at ail removes. 

Burus'inelas 

As in other pirts of India, tho adibasis 
also have melas during the winter after the 
harvest has been gathered in. They arc 
called bums (mountain gatherings). They 
are not fairs where things are bought and 
sold, but where men and women assemble to 
sing and dance, and meet. People come from 
great distances, and it is nt these burns that 
friends seperated in their youth 6nd a 
chance of meeting some time again in life. 
There are many songs which celebrate the 
pathos of these chance re-unions. 
Hunting 

Being forest-dwellers hunting is a grc.*!! 
pastime -with all the adlbasis ; and conse- 
quently the Mundas, Santals and Hos are 
fearless fighters. They have stood against 
and charged even in the face of British gun 
fire. When men return from their tribal 
huntings Iheir feet axe washed by women 


ns n mark of reverential welcome. Mon 
'were so welcomed us heroes when they 
returned from tribal battles in tho da js of 
old. Even when n guest arrives nt any 
house from a distance his feet arc washed 
with cold water. 

Movements 

The Mundns and SantaU have had 
sahlias from earley times, but not so the 
Oraona. About the year 1915 tho Muuda 
Unnati Samaj was converted into Qhota 
Nagpur Unnati Samaj and Or.aou3 became 
its lender. In 1937 this was again changed 
into the Adibasi Sabha inchjdlngthe Ornons, 
Mundns, Khnrins, Hos and Sajitals. The 
leaders came from among the Oraona, and 
the Mtiutlas followed them en bloc. The 
Croon lenders toured the Mundn country 
incessantly and preached tho message of 
delivcrence from the iutruders in the 
Adibasi tracts and of resistance to Adibasl 
expropriation, exploitation and neglect. 
I^ler on Mr. Jaipal Singh iotned tho 
movement and beentue its President. 
Mr. Jiiipal Singh is a Mnnda who recei- 
ved his education nt Oxford, the only 
Mundn who has received foreign education. 
In 1937 was started at Hnzaribagh the 
Munda-Santal'Ho Sabha under tho leader- 
ship of Prof J. C. Hayward, which confined 
its activities to social matter^, and for 
political purposes Is 'within the Adibasi 
Sabha. Recently a small section of non- 
Christim Oraona have set up a Sanaian 
Adibasi Sabha which endeavoars to safe- 
guard the interests of the non-Christians. 
But in fact there is no danger of any 
chashing of Interests between the Christian 
Adibasis. 

Education 

The Adibasis are almost nil illiterate, 
except among the Mniidas and the Oraous 
where the Christian Missionaries have weaned 
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a certain proportion from ignorance. 
There are many graduates among Mnndas 
and Ornons to-day, and girls are ns keen 
as boys to receive school as well as college 
education. 

Economic Life 

The Miindas seem to have been agri- 
culturists from the beginning. (To ploogli) 
Sanskrit ^ is a Munda term 
not Aryan. In Annamite ‘cay’ is to plough. 
5ft^ in the Rnmayaiia may be 5ft3J 
‘ploughed up from the earth.* And Siva 
may be from ^ftsfl The cult of procrea- 
tion is evident in these myths. Jniiaka is 
procreator, and Siva too. Primitive people 
are proverbially innocent, fiank and simple. 
A natural urge to tell the truth, to trust 
everybody, to keep plighted troth, are 
some of the salient marks of their nature. 
On account of this they have proved the 
most lovable people to outsiders, and also 
the most easy prey to exploitation. As 
they live on hill sides, and as the fat lauds 
have been appropriated by Zaminders, 
Ganjhus, Baraiks, Rajas, they till soil which 
is completely denuded of fertility. From 
this ihey extract the barest means of 
subsistence, and live on the verges of 
starvation. They cannot pay their rents... 
cash. Consequently every year the Klins 
Mahal and private landlords have them 
steadily selling away their lands for 
default of rent payment. This has caused a 


huge exodus of the Adibasis to labour are-iS 
like Assam and Bhutan where they receive 
employment in plantations. 

Ramgarh 

Where the Indian National Congress is 
holding its plenary session this year, was 
one of the seven famons strongholds 
of the Munda chiefs during their period of 
sovereignty in Jharkhauda. The river 
Damodnr was originally Damu-da; (da: is 
water). Ramgarh was Ram-gara 
(JI^ is river), like 

^ ( 3nS5T ) ). There is an 

ancient song where is celebrated. 

Dundigora Dukhansai kaho-e ; boroya, 

Ramgara Ratansai kaho-e nekelao a. 

Dukhansai of Dundigara, O comrade, 
cannot be terrided ( or knows no fear of 
the enemy); 

Ratansai of Ramgara cannot be shaken 
(or does not quail). 

It sings of the fearless courage and 
warlike intrepidity of the chiefs of Dundi- 
gara and Ramgara. There was a time 
when the Mundns called Jharkhanda their 
own, but fodoy they are fallen. They are 
called backward and primitive, but with all 
this they are descendants of glorious 
ancestors. Today they live in abject poverty 
and are down-trodden. But the coming of 
Swaraj may once again restore them to 
happiness and prosperity. 
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Tho All India Congress CoroinUttec Office 
»s asked to give n bare, unvarnUltccl record 
of tlio events tliat linvo filled tlio Congress 
year of 1939. So ininortnnt and eventful 
Ims been the >ear that even a bare record, 
unburdened by coinracnl.aiy, will run to 
considemblo length and occupy a disjiropor- 
tionate space of the souvenir volume. I will 
however tiy to make the summary ns concise 
as I can ui.itiagc. 

DEAD-LOCK IN THE CONGRESS 
The Tripuri session was over but the 
controversies connected with the Presidential 
election continued. There seemed to be no 
end to these controversies, bitter and futile 
though these were. They were greatly unde- 
minuig the Congress organisntlo>i and befogg- 
ing tho public mind. They took our mind 
off from vital and real problems and engaged 
it in meaningless recriminations. This was 
ft highly unhealthy and unsatisfactorj* state of 
affairs and a way had to be found for ending 


it. It was hoped that tho correspondence 
which Sublms Bibn, the Congress President 
started with Gandhiji in pursuance of P.\ndit 
Pant's rcsohillotj at Tripnrl will yield tho 
dcsirc<l results and tho unhappy chapter 
will be closed. Nothing of tlie kind however 
happened. The correspondenco only served 
to rcvc.il more clearly tho wide gnlf that 
separated the President and Mahatma Gandhi. 
With differences so deep, Mahatma Gandhi 
urged th.atthe best course for Sublias Bjbu 
would be to form n Working Committee of 
his free choice, formulate his programme 
and submit it to the verdict of the A. I. C. C. 


II the A. 1.0. 0. approved of it, he could 
go ahead and work out his policies. Snblnas 
Babu was, however, averse to taktnr» lliia 
bold ooorsc. lo bi, view o com,m,i(o cibi.ict 
provided tbo best solution of tlic tungic— 
li«It the cabinet to consist of his noniiuccs 
and the other half of the nominees of the 
other group. The General Secreharj- „ns 
to be a mao of his choice. This solution 
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coupled w\U» the poUciec? he \7auted to 
ndvocnte mz Imuclnng of \ struggle in the 
country ofter a Bix months’ iiltimatiini to 
the British Government and a forwird 
drive on a comprehensive scale on the States 
did not commend itself to G indhiji 

A meeting of the A I 0 C was called in 
Calcutta on May 1 , and the following dates 
Theie wete prolonged conversationa between 
the President, Siibhaa Chandra Basil and the 
old Guard before the tangle was lefeircd to 
the A I C C The conversations piovcd 
abortive The A I C G met to consider the 
grave situation Tlie President expluned to 
the house how matters stood and asked for 
its guidance 1 0 make it 0 isiei foi the Com 
TOittee to amve s\t a pxopev solution he ten- 
dered resignation of lus Prosidentship This 
necessitated tlio election of a new President 
Pandit Jawaharlil wanted to avoid this 
unplewant necessity He moved a ptopoaition 
requesting Subbas Babii to withdraw lus 
resignation and nomui de afiosh tlie old 
Woiking Committee Ho explained how 
provision will be mads for the mfiision of 
fresh blood into the Comimttoo The proposi 
tiou not being acceptable to Siibli is Babii, 
was dropped 

Subh IS Babu having resigned, Shrimali 
SirojmiNaidu piesulcd as btniff the sniior- 
most ex-Prcsident Tlie A ICC juocceded 
with the election of a new Picsidcnt Babu 
Unjtndra Prasad was proposed and accepted 
by the lioiisc 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

An tmportnnt rocctliiB nt ll.o A I C C 
,1,1, cnilcll nt Borabn) in Juno to coiisiilcr 
onintiliitionnl cluinccs rccnmnionclcil by tlic 
CoitBlilutioii Committee consisting of the 
l»rcsi(lcnt, Pandit Jnwaharljd Nchrti, Dr B 
Patfablil Sitammninyjn, Aclinrya Narcndra 
I)co and J B Knpalam appomled at the 
Cnlcntta meeting of the A I C C Among 


the important changes recommended were 
( 1 ) peimanent membeiship, (11) mnmtenance 
bycveiy district Congress of a legister of 
such permanent mcmbcis, (iii) no member 
to be eligible for election as a delegate to 
the Congress oi as a member of aPiovuicnl 
oraDistiict Committee unless he lias been 
a member of the Congress for three conse- 
cutue jeais, (iv) the Working Committee 
to be anthoiiscd to declare the members of 
any organisation, the object or programme 
of which involves political activities wincli 
are m conflict with those of the Congress 
ineligible for membership of an} elective 
corninittee, (v) appointment of a Provincial 
Election Tiibiinal and District Election 
Tribunals and (vi) two thirds of the number 
of the scats of the A I C C to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single 
vote and the remaining one third to be 
filled by all the delegates assembled These 
lecommendations received the careful cousi- 
deratfon of the Working Committee Most 
of the recommendations were such ns were 
likely to icceivc the more or less utmiiimoiis 
nssent of tlie A I C C But there were 
one or two recommendations, one relating to 
n change iii tlie article IV autlioiising the 
object or progiammc which in the opinion 
oftlic Working Committe la lu conflict with 
those of the Congress, ineligible foi member 
ship of Congress elective Committees, and 
the other to a change in the method of 
tlic election for the A I C C members— 
round which controversy raged Our Socia- 
list (nciids wero averse to these changes 
as they were likely, 111 tlieir ojumon to 
aflect them adversely It was the opintoa 
of Gniidhiji and the Working Committee that 
no changes should be jiasscd which were oppos- 
ed by large Reclion of Congrcssnion 'Ihcse 
rccommeiulations were llicreforo dropped 

nio A I C C passed these recomnicn- 
dations of the Constitution Committer 
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IS ^lso eoine clnuges suggested by the 
Working Coinimtteo mz. (i) fixed consttlucn> 
cies ind (u) not less th in 500 prim uy incmbcis 
to elect one dclcgnte 

It wns obvious tint tliese changes by 
themselves were not enough to ensure the 
necessiry puiity of our organisation They 
could it best check and pievent technical 
iriegiilantiGS The leil remedy liy in the 
strength of ch iiacter of individual Congioss- 
raeii and Congress women 

POLITICAI PRISONERS 

The question of lelease of political 
l>risonci8 111 the noii-Congress provinces of 
Bengil Tiid the Piinjib has been cxctcising 
our minds evei since the Congress assumed 
ministerial offices The lelcase of pusoneis 
Wis imong the oaihcst mcasuies undertaken 
by the Congress Qo\ciiimcuts But what 
could we do with the non Congress Govern- 
oieiits? It was then plain and obvious duty 
to do this belated justice by the patriots who 
rotted 111 juls for the sake of the conntiy or 
foi no offence— as was the case with the 
detenus— of which they were not aware But 
the populir Governments were impervious 
Thcie Was resentment in the provinces 
Gandhiji espoused the cause with his charac- 
teristic zeal He had prolonged consultations 
With the Bengal Government Some pnsoners 
Were released but some still remained behind 
the bus Driven by despeiation 80 political 
prisoners went on hunger-stiikc Tins 
created a tense situation in the coniitiy 
Ihc Congicss President, and Sliii Jlibadeo 
Desu on behalf of Mahatma G uidhi, pleaded 
on the one hand with the prisoners to give 
up hunger-strike and, on the other, with the 
Bengil Government to respond to the fair 
demand of these pnsoners Nothing could 
move the latter from its bureaucratic wvys 
The prisoners responded to the appeal of 
Boso brothers and suspended their strike 


They weic given in assuruicc th it the Bengal 
PCC will fake iicccssaiy steps including 
fliicct iction to scciue their leleasc 

DISCIPLINARY ACTION AGAINST Sj SUBHAS 
CHANDRA BOSE-DEMONSTRATIONS ON 
JULY 9 

Shri Stibhas Chandra Boso, the cx-Picsi- 
deiit of the Congiesj> and now the president 
of the newlj -formed Forward Bloc fixed 
July Q for nn All-India protest against two 
resolutions passed by the A I C C at its 
meeting in Bombay in May 1930 The resolu- 
tions related one to “Satyngrah in the 
Piovinccs" and the other to ‘tho lelition 
between the Congicss Ministries and P C C« ” 
The resolutions were passed by a I irgo 
majoiity after nn exhaustivo discussion It 
was expected that the decisions demoer itic illy 
airived at will be obe>cd by all Congressmen, 
at least Congicss Committees and olfice- 
bcaicis But the conteiupl itcd public dcmoii- 
stiations in July and Subhns Bibu calling 
upon all and sundry to join them, threatened 
to cicate nn extra oidnmry situation If 
Congress Committees and office bearers were 
allowed to orgnniso public piotcsts ngnnst 
decisions of a siipeiior body there will be an 
end to all discipline and tho Congress will 
go to pieces If the Districts protest agiuist 
the P C Cs.theP C Cs against A I C. C, 
the A I. C C against the open session the 
whole fibnc of the Congress organisation, 
built up with so much labour and sacrifice, 
will dissohc into chaos and anarchy will 
prevail all loiiud The Congress President 
saw tho dangei and wrote to Subhas B ibii 
to that effect Subhas Bibu ignored the 
waniuig Deraonstratious were held on the 
apimintcd day These demonstrations coupled 
with the open breach of the specific direction 
of the Congress President not to hold them 
created an* exceedingly delicate situation 
The Working Committee gave its careful 
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presrntations to iiitcivcne nnd nxert i crisis 
Tlie A I r C \Ylnch met in Bombiy nnd tlic 
Working Committee considered the Ritiintion 
llicy were iverse to tsking any step wliicli 
will put a strain on the friendly relntiniis 
of the two ancient neighbours 'Ihey deputed 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni to go and solve the 
little problem in a friendly wiy Ceylon has 
a fascination foi Pindit J iwiharlal and WC? 
versa Ho hid friendly and coidial tilks 
with the Ministers Ho addressed large 
public gatherings cacry where He pleaded 
for symp ithj , im igiiiation and vision The 
Ministers, however, inspite of the earnest 
appeals of Pindit Nehru, could not sec their 
w ly to make m i]or changes in the echemc of 
dismissal and repatimtion Pandit Jawahail d 
submitted a report to the Working Committee 
of Ills visit to Ccjlon Ihc Committee re 
gretted th it tho Ceylon Government did not 
think it fit to m iko major changes in the 
measures ng iinst Indian employees "Wliilo 
they weie averse to doing an j thing which put 
a strain on the vaiicd bonds which united the 
two countries, they were regictfiilly compelled 
to bo of the opinion that all future emigration 
of labour from India to Cejlon must be 
completely stojiped 

SOUTH AFRICA 

A grave situation was developing iti South 
Afiica also Legislation was sought to be 
enacted by the Union Government pinhibiting 
the sale of land to Indians under certain 
conditions The Government of India as 
usual showed weakness Itpiotested ntiight 
but nothing bejond that The burden of 
espousing the cause of our nationals here nUo 
fell on the Congicss The A I C C in 
Bombay issued an appci! to the Union 
Qoveimnent to desist from the contemplated 
legislation and honour the solemn iindcr- 
takmgs of its predecessors If the appeals 
failed and Indians there were obliged to 
resort to civil resistance they will have the 
support and backing of the Congress 


The latest we have from South Afiica 
confirms our fears Dis Mnllaii and Ilarlrog 
arc making common < iiisc against Indians 
General Smuts, it is understood, is resisting 
the iiresstiro from these two gentlemen Wo 
have, however, to keep vigilant 


COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


Wc know how efibrts to solve the Hindii- 
Afiislim pioblem in 1938 filled Sir Jinnnli 
formtilitcd impossible and irrelevant condi- 
tions foi a settlement When the negotiations 
failed the Muslim League had nothing to fall 
back upon except propaganda 


III their oIBcial resolutions on the plat- 
form, and in tho press, the Muslim League 
earned on a regular jiropagaiida against the 
Congress especially tho Congress govern- 
ments in the 8 provinces They were accused 
of a set design to establish Hindu T?aj and 
crush the culture and icligion of the Miissal- 
mans of India and annihilate their political 
and economic rights Tho neensers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances 
of their communal tyranny and domination 
Vague nnd indefinite allegations, one sided 
stones, distortions and eTaggcrations were 
the only answers given to this challenge 
Singing of Vande Mataram, fljmg of the 
national flag on public institutions populari- 
sation of Hindustani and sneh like activities 
were instanced as attempts to cni«h their 
culture It IS true these activities were 
indulged ill by Congressmen but they httle 
thought that any religions or communal objec- 
tion could be urged against the Congress flag 
bcuiE flow, on in.bl.c or sen,. |„,bl,c bn.ld.ngs 
or the nnbll 

.,.| 0 ..o,., No ob;ecl,ons l,nd bL, ^ 'd 

b. hertn commnnni or olherwec, ngn.nst these 
•.ct,v,t.cs These objecLons snddenly spnnn 
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tlieiefore, inttiml tli it A\itli tlic 'I'Jsuraptiuii of 
tiic icspoiisibilitics of ulmniisti Uioii tn rcvcii 
piovmccs these sjmboU should icqiuro added 
sigmfic'uico 'ind rccci\c spccul piomiiicncc 
III public fiinctioiis When it wis found Ihnt 
tliey wcic objected to bj i section of the 
Muslim community, siiecnl c'lrc was taken 
to liiiiit their use and i\oid dl occasions 
calculated to give rise to misiiiideistanduig 
and contiovcisy 

There were other chaiges of all sorts 
made against the Congress idminisli itions 
The Council of the Muslim League appointed 
a special Committee to collect these chaigcs 
and produce a rcpoit A icpoit was produced 
popul uly called the Pirpur Ileport The 
Congress goveiuiucuts issued conwuintQues 
giving detuled reiilies to these charges md 
piONing then fdsity uid baselessness But 
deapito these deuulslheie wisiio tbalemeut 
111 tlie Muslim League pio(ugatida against 
the Coiigiess Miuistrics and the Congress 
High Command The incessant cuculatiou 
of vague and disproved ch uges of a very 
atiocious kind tended to tousc passions nud 
cmbittei rel itions between tlie two gieat 
communities of India This was a highly 
unhealthy state of aSairs , some way had to 
be found for ending it 

The war crisis served to lend mere ised 
importance to the commiiinl problem Mi 
Jinn ill saw his opportunity Hie atiocities 
stunt was reviewed lu an intenser form It 
was irrelevantly introduced into the resolu- 
tion passed by the Working CommitUc 
of the Muslim League on the War ciisis 
Bibu Kajcndri Prisid wiote to Mi Jiniiah 
that the charges were wholly iiiifouiidcd The 
Congress Gov eriimcn ts ha\ e publiahed denials 
V If the charges were persisted lii let them 
beinquued into by any impartial tiibuiial 
To lilts Mr Jiuiiah replied tint the matter 
had been referred to the Viceioy for Lis 


inquiry The Viceroy, however, ordered no 
inqiiiiy mid the circulation of lies continued 
It poisoned the relations between the two 
communities, while making impossible a 
commoin approach to the political crisis 
facing the country 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru lesiimed per 
soiial contacts with Mr Jninah to see 
some way out of the intncite tangle was 
possible He was disappointed The coro- 
muiiil problem, however, wis not discussed 
at nil Mr Jinn ih wanted to defei it to a 
later date in Bomb »y 

The failure of these icpoated attempts 
by the Congiess Woiking Committed 
to solve the Hindu Muslim ptoblem made 
It despair of any settlement with the Muslim 
League The Biitish Qoveiiiincnt was not 
slow to take advantage of oiii failure The 
difficulty with the Congress was (hat i( did 
not know what exactly the demands of tho 
Muslim League were Inelevant ‘conditions 
precedent’ weie flung in oiu fice when 
ever ncgotntions were started The Con 
gress Woiking Committee has, tlieiefore, 
come to realize now that the only way 
to solve the communal problem ns also 
the wider problem of Indian freedom 
IS the Constituent Assembly This way too 
may ful but, for the present, no other way 
IS visible Given reasonableness and a real 
desire to solve the problem on the part of 
all the parties that will constitute the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, there is no reason why 
this waj should f ul The Congress has 
pleaded implest safeguards to the minorities 
Muslims will have representation on it to 
the full extent of their numerical strength 
in the country through separate doctorate 
if they 60 desiied Seats maybe reserved 
for other accepted minorities It will be 
spcciil responsibility of the Constituent 
Assscmbly to frame safeguards to the 
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sntisfiction of the miiiontie'! M'llteis, 
wheieon ngrccmeiit iq not possible, will be 
referred to ■mi Intcrn'\t\on'\l Tribunal 

ihe Congress Mimstnos xcsigiictl in the 
first week of October They functioned 
nltogetlicr for two icnra and some montlis 
We give here a brief statement in figmcs 
of the benefits that have ncciued to the 
people thro«|,b the various Icgislitivc and 
executive meisiirea of the Congicsa Govern 
ments since the Tripiiii session of the 
Congress 

These benefits wer6 not confined to any 
particul ir conimiimty but weie for the 
general mass of the people In Bombay 
alone the public specially the pool gained 
about seven cioies annii illy In addition to 
this tlie peas lilts gained about 40 croiea 
owing to tbe Debt Bcdeniptiou legiatalion 


The figures of U P show an nnnnnl 
advantage to the people of 17 croies The 
I ind legislation by vvliieh the po isants got 
lieiedit irj lights in tlicir holdings and olhci 
advantages benefitled them to the ncigli- 
boitihood of about 100 crorts We have not 
received the figines foi Bih ir but the advan* 
tage to the public there has been ns great 
(ii sill illei provinces proportionate relief has 
been afTorded to the poor All this h is been 
iccoinphshed in the narrow field of provincnl 
finances when the Governments worked under 
gieit Ininlicaps — financial and politn, il 

The figures given here are not exliaiistnc 
They represent only a minor part of the 
benefits confened by Congrtss Governments 
Then activities in field of literacy, village 
njilift and social amelioration of the people 
have been ns fruitful 


Cash Value of some of the Benefits occunng from the measures adopted 
by the U P Congress Government 


SerUt 

No 


Item 


Rccurnn? per Non 
annum recurring 
Rs Rs 

A Under the U P Tenancy 
Dill 

(1) Dy stoppage ot 
Na^rana and Illegal 

cesses 3 00 00 000 

(2) Value of If ees ^ 

acquired by Ihe tenants 5 0000000 

(3) Appreclallon of the 

value ol tenants hold iig J CO 00 00 000 

B Remission otStayed 
Arrears Act i 
Arrears of rent for 
three years end no with 

Ay5ort/-1344fasli OOOOOOOO 

C Under stamp and court fees 
on account of the Stay of 
execution proceed ngs etc 

1937 38 Rs 25 00 000 1 

1938 39 Rs SoOOOOOj- 900000 

1939-10 Rs 30 00 000 J 

U Land Revenue 

Remission In revenue 
(1) to landlords 
(®) to tenants 
n Distribution of relief on 

account of famine and flood 
P Rem ssion of Irrigation dues 
G Under excise on account 
of the Introduction of 
prohibition in certain 
„ areas I 100 00 000 

H Revision of ibe salaries 
and leave and pension 
Ol the Inlerlor Govt 
servants 12.00 000 


35700000 
1071 00000 


12.WUUU 

ioiai carried to next column“4 12,00000 1 t$8,dl 74 UUO 


Serial Item Recurring per Non 

No annum recurring 

Rs Rs 

4 lAOOOOQ 18SS1 74 000 

I Cash value of berefil 

conferred by opening seed 
stores SjOOOOO 

J Dy fixalion of prices of 
sugarcane 

1938 39 2,0000000 

1939-40 GOOOOOOO 

K On account oi Govern 
mental measures for 
helping sugar industry 
In the province 

Annual savings 8 00 00 000 

L On account of measures 
adopted for effecting 
fmprovemenls fn Gur 
Industry 2fX300 000 

M Add tiooal schotarsh ps 
to boys belonging to 
depressed classes 

(0 Boys 2,10000 

(") Fees of Indigent boys 
and g rls of the schedule 
castes in all educaf onal 
Institutions 

N Expenditure on Educational 

Expansion ^20000 

O Expenditure on Rural 

Development 40,31000 


TolatRs 1771 61000 


Rs 188^1,74 000 
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BOMBAY 


Prohlblllont The Gorcrunient 
losing Rs 180 00000 
As a result of the recommends 
Woi) of the Textile fnqufry 
Committee adopted by the 
Congress Government 
Amendment of the land 
Revenue Code 
Debt Redenipf/on bill 


Cash value of the 
benefit per annum 
accrnlns to the 
publte 
Rs 


6.0000D00 


9500000 


SO 00 000 
80 to SO erores of 
rupees (non 
recurring) 


ORISSA 


Rs 


400000 


ioooooo 


1 Orjssa Tenancy Act 

S The Madras Estates Land Act 
Aniendment Bill (awaiting the 
viceroy $ assent) 

3 Water rate In North Orissa under the Mahanadt 
system was reduced by 3i% as a permanent 
measure from IMS The cannal irrigation system 
ts extended 

4 Gfasing fee fs reduced (n all goverrotenf fof«ls 
by 50% New conveniences are made available 
In South Orissa 


Labour The system of unpaid labour and rasad 
are abolished The Orissa Money lenders Act 
was passed by which among lnl*gs no 

money lender could recover more than an equal 
amount ol the principal as Interest. 

The Orissa COart Pees Act was passed winch 
reduces scales ot court fees In South Onsssa 
Prohibition of Opium was introduced In the 
disfr/cJ of Balasore ' 


ASSAM 


m M 


Cash value of the 
benefit 
Rs. 

The grsnt of from 21 5% to 3l 03% 
remission In the luid revenue 
assessment for fMS 32 


PJood relief operalfonj 
Education > An additional grant 


23 lafcbs (non 
recurring) 
3 fabbs 


of 


2 80 lakhs 
40 (akhs 


1939.40 Remission 
Prohlbiiion Tola! prohibition of opium was 
introduced fn Dibrugarh and Sibsagarh subdivi 
slons from April 15, 1939 The experiment was 
welcomed with enthusiasm Many voluntary 
agencies sprang up to push forward Ibe campaign 
A targe number of treatment centres and tern 
porary hospitals were opened where Ihe addicts 
vren treated by trained doctors About JO 000 
registered and over 5000 unregistered addicts 
were cured of Ihe opium habit Loss of revenue 
from safe of opium Is eslimaled at 4| Lakhs and 
ihe cost of Ihe campaign at 1 labh 


Cash value of Ihe 
benefit per annum 
Rs 


Prohibition (Loss to the 
^vernmenl Rs C5 lakhs ) 


Land Revenue Remission 1938 
Debt rebel (The Agriculturists 
Relief Act) 

Reduction of Rent 


2 erores and 
CO lakhs 
39 714 bbhs 


llarl/an uphft 

1937 38 
1038 39 
J939 40 


too erores 
4 erores and 
2Q lakhs 


8 25 COO 

9 83 300 
lOCLISO 




J. B. KRIPALANI 

General Secretary, A I.C.C 

(An unpublished Chapter from the Annual Report af the General 


^cretc/yj 


The prtnclplea which should guide the nation August las! calleH 
the event of war were clearly laid down by Central LeelsJal.r^ e- 

he Congress In Its resolutions passed from lime <J«‘8 the next sessiontt?k®^’’^ reirs 

tolime ft had repeatedly declared Its entire dis GoTcrnincnls w»r,. 
approval of the Ideology and practice of Fascism way the war ^"’^cled cof to *- 

and Naxism with all their cruel Implications It which were on 
had expressed In unmistahable terms Its sympathy ‘ 


unmistakable terms Its sympathy 

with all those countries which were from time to - t-nj. 

time made the victims of unprovobed aggression declared a be)ligeprT,i* ^ Esroiv* t ^ 
It expressed its solidarity with the democratic forces the British Cot- On fj,* 

In Spain ft protested against the conouesi and made wilbouf Tjjj 




-r--... H.wics.cu d^dinsi me conquesi and _ . — ^uoout consiT *aa 

annexation of Caechoslovahia As a natural corol ^'’dlnances stricbMy „ the p^Q., '^‘^ahon 

■ - Ortl 

Cr^llY rclriclu,s Ih. “ AO 

PrortocU Go«„ 'ojt “'”“*<1 


lary the Congress dissociated Itself entirely from 
the foreign policy of the British Government which 
was considered responsible for these tragedies 




Powers , 


The Congress had further laid down that the with the Allies ” ^Ount 
Issue of war and peace for India must be decided fascist Ideology ^?ans} J’ ^ 

by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside necessarily mean^r*^*''® **■ But and 

authority to Impose Its decision on India or exploit that too withn fnfdn i 

* ■ ll.i. j Cnr,. ®”"«lf I., ^ "Of 


Indian resources for the purpose of war would be 
resisted Bui the British Government paid no heed 
to these repeated declarations and warnings of 
the Congress The attempt to amend the Govern- 
ment of India Act In order to narrow and limit 


rate^llr lor U,, Ooa Jfkal !ho„y 

U.oua “'’'« »»* ,'' "'“'ton or ' 

fe Tfio 


acquiscc 


still further the powers of the Provincial Govern- bnew It. T|, - „ 

ments In the event of war emergency arising the after the ^ f^e O ""Ood 

despatch of Indian troops towards Aden and some Gandhi for of Onl 

months taler troops to Singapore and Aden without and enlist his i' call ^ ‘^■sys 

the consent of the Central Legislature, unmislabably of the Coogr^^*^ ^^hafma 

showed Britain’s desire to entangle India In a future the puhijc tfir *‘lU4ffOfi 

war. To tnarb their dtsssodation from these measures at the tn'ery,^ ^'^es' Bfm, ihal 

and to give effect to the policy of the Congress Vtceroy th^.^ ^®*4d* foob 

IheVTorblng Committee at its meeting atWardhala represeei n. ^ ^®liad Bappennf 

Or If,. ^ "e did not 
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As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred b? the 
war Though his sympathies were with the Allies, 
he did not want the destruction ol any people. 
He was not at the time thinking of India's deli- 
verance What would Indian freedom be worth, 
If Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated? 
His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purely humanitarian view-point 

TheWorhing Commlllee, however, soon mel at 
Wardha, and considered the situation Having 
regard to the gravity of the Issues Involved, the 
President Invited Shrl Gandhljl, Jawahartal Hehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, Jayprahash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Com- 
mittee In shaping their decision Mr M A finnah 
was also telegraphically Invited to attend and give 
the Committee the benefit ol his advice 
however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements After mature deliberations the Work- 
ing Committee Issued a comprehensive statement 
defining the Congress position 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down 
by the Congress from time to time for guiding the 
nation tn the event of war U said that India was 
declared a belligerent country and measures taken 
affected the country virtually In defiance ol the 
declared wishes of the people The Working 
Commitlee took the gravest view of these develop 
ments While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the KazI Government and sympathised 
with those who resisted it, its co operation could 
not be had by compulsion and Imposition Co- 
operation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider to be 
worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments 
of Great Britain and Prance had declared that they 
were fighting for democracy and freedom and to 
put an end to aggression During the war of 1914-19 
also the declared war-alms were the preservation 
of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nallons and yet the very governments 
which solemnly proclaimed these alms entered Into 
secret pacts embodying Imperialist designs for the 
carving up of the Ottoman empire If the war i$ 
to defend Ihe status quo, Imperialist possessions, 
colonies, vested interests and privileges, then 
can have nothing to do with If If, however, the 
Issue Is democracy and a world-order based on 
democracy, Ihen India Is intensely interested In it 
The Committee were convinced that the Interests 


of Indian democracy did nol conflict with ibt 
Interests of British fighls for Ihe maintenance and 
exl««Ion of democracy, Ihen she must necessarill 
end imperialism in her own possession, establish 
full democracy In India, and the Indian people most 
have fhe right of self-dclerminalion by framing Ihdr 
own consfilutlon through a constituent Assembly 
without external Interference and must guide theif 
own policy. A free democratic India will gladly 
associate herself with olhcr free nations for mutual 
defence against aggression and for economic co- 
operation 

The Working Commlllee, therefore. Invited the 
British Government to declare In unequivocal terms 
what Iheir war alms are In regard to democracy 
and Imperialism and the new order that Is envisaged 
and. In particular, how these alms are going to apply 
to India and lo be given effect to In the present 
Do they Include the elimination of Imperialism and 
the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people? A clear declaration about the future, 
pledging the Government to Ihe ending of Imperialism 
and Fascism alike, will be welcomed by ihe people 
of all countries, but it is far more important to give 
Immediate effect to it, lo the largest possible extent, 
for only ihis will convince the people that ihe declara 
lion Is meant to be honoured Thereat gist of any 
declaration Is its application in the present, for it Is 
Ihe present that will govern action to day and give 
shape to the future. 

Shrl lawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the 
Working Commitee and a War Sub-Commiltec 
consisting of Pandit Jawaharial (Chairman). Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad 
was formed to deal with the situation as it may 
develop from time to time 

Gandhiji in a stalemeni to fhe press commended 
the manifesto of the Working Committee to the 
unanimous support of the country He hoped that 
all of the political parties and all communities will 
Join the Committee’s demand for a clear declaration 
of their policy from the British Government with 
such corresponding action as Is possible amidst 
martial conditions '‘All that was required was a 
mental revolution on fhe part of British Statesmen 
i e . honest action to implement Ihe declaration of 
faith in democracy made on Ihe eve of the war, 
and still being repealed from British platform The 
Congress support wilt mean Ihe greatest moral asset 
In favour of England and France The Congress 
has no soldiers to ofier,” 
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The statement was widely appreciated In the Considering the gravity and magnllude ol the 
country as a stalesman-libe document If received crisis facing the country It was felt necessary lhat 
publicity In foreign countries, especially In America a special meeting of the A I. C C. be called to 
and Germany. The people of the oppressed nationa- consider the manifesto Issued by the Working 
lilies adopted the manifesto as their own. The British Committee. A meeling was called accordingly at 
Government in England, however, and a consider- Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. I C C passed 


able section ot the British press looh cate to give 



It the minimum possible publicity But the more 
advanced section of the British opinion welcomed 
the document and warmly supported the Congress 
demand for a declaration of war-alms and peace 
aims ol Great Britain. 


a resolution endorsing the statement of the Working 
Committee and authorising the Working Commlllee 
to lake such sleps as may be necessary to give 
e&cct to It. The Committee repealed its condemna- 
tion of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed 
Its conviction that peace and freedom can only be 
established and preserved by an extension ol 
democracy to all colonial couniries and by the 
application of Ihe principle of self-delcrmlnailon fo 
them so as fo eliminate Impertalisl control It declared 
that “Indian freedom must be based on democracy 
and unity and the full recognition and protection 
of all minorities to which the Congress has always 
pledged itseli In particular India must be declared 
an Independent nation, and, at present, application 
must be given to this status fo the largest possible 
extent The A I C C earnestly irusted that this 
declaration will be made by the British Qovemmetit 
In any statement that it may make In regard to its 
war and peace alms 

The British Government and its agents here 
could not possibly ignore this challenge of ihe 
Congress. Some answer had to be given The 
Viceroy had recourse to Interviews These were not 
confined to the representatives of the Congress and 
the Muslim League but to all sorts ol persons and 
parlies He had as many as 52 Inlemews to help 
him to frame an answer to the simple and straight- 
lorward question the Congress had asked. Fortified 
by so many opinions the Viceroy declared In no 
uncertain terms Ihe imperial will of Britain The 
Viceroy’s declaralion was couched fn the usual 
bureaucratic style It lacked understanding and imagi- 
nation, It was condemned even by non-Congress 
circles. 


The Viceroy before answering the specific 
questions in the Working Commilfee sfafcmenf 
referred to the “so many different points of view 
revealed, marked differences of outlook, marfcedlv 
different demands, and markedly different solutions^ 
for the problems that he before us” jt ! 

as though 52 people were called lo enable the Vm^o^ 
to ro»toa a to,8«l„l world ol ih, d,Jerra „3 and 
^isloDS which are hampering the good 
STlhe Bntish Government wilh reg 
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The declaraUon then souchl to throw some light 
on the following matters (I) objectltrcs of His 
Malestys Government In the war (ti) fnlentton of 
the British Government with regard to the future 
of India and (iil) closer association of the Indian 
opinion with the prosecution of the war 

1 As to the oblecfives of the war the Viceroy 

while rul ng out of question a precise dernitlon of 
war alms and peace-aims In the changing situation 
of the world referred to the general alms as declared 
by the Prime Minister We are seeking no material 
advantage for ourselves We like alt the 

people of Europe long for peace , but it must be 
a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
Interrupted by constant alarms and threats Where 
did Ind a come In all this ? 

2 For the second question the quest on of 

India s future the Viceroy referred to the Preamble 
to the Government of India Act, 1919 As a 
generous step to this goal His Malcsfy s Govern 
menl recognise that when the time comes to resume 
consideration of the plan for the future Federal 
Government of India It will be necessary to 
reconsider In the light of the then circumstances 
to what extent the details of the plan embodied In 
the Act of 1935 remain appropriate at the 

end of the war they will be very willing to enter 
Into consultation with representatives of the several 
communiftes parties and interests In India and 
w th the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co operation In the tram ng of such 
modifications as may seem desirable 

3 As for India s active association with the 
prosecut on of the war the Viceroy suggested the 
establishment of a consultative group representative 
of all major political parties in British India and of 
the Indian Princes over which the Governor 
General would himself preside which would be 
summoned at his Invitation and which would have 
as Its oblect Ihe association of public opinion In 
India with the conduct of the war and with questions 
relating to war activities 

The declaration was so complete a denial of all 
that the Worhng Commiltee ashed for and hoped 
lor m Iheir stalemenl that Gandhi]! was constrained 
to declare the Congress has ashed for bread and 
was given a slonc 

The Worhing Commiltee which met at Wardha 
on Oclober 22 considered the Viceregal declaration 
They passed resoliilion recording their opinion ihal 


liie Viceregal statement was wholly unsatlsfactOfY 
and calculated to rouse resentment among all those 
who were anxious to gain and are Intent upon 
gaining India $ Independence The Committee re 
garded the mention of Internal differences as a 
screen fo hide Ihe true intention of Great Britain 
What the Committee had ashed for was a declaration 
of war alms as a fesl of British bonafides regarding 
India Irrespecllve of the attitude of opposing parties 
and groups The Congress had always stood for 
the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities 
The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the 
Congress or any particular group or community 
but for the nation and for all commun ties in India 
that go to build that nation In the circumstances 
the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for It would amount to an endorse 
ment of Ihe Imperial st policy which the Congress 
has always fought lo end As a first step In this 
dlreclon Ihe Commlliee call upon the Congress 
Ministries to lender their res gnallons 

The Committee appealed to the nation fo end 
all internal conlroversles In Ihs hour of grave 
crisis and ad unitedly in the cause of India » freedom 
It called upon all Congress Committees and Congress 
men to be prepared for all eventual lies 

Soon the Congress m nistrles resigned Their 
resignation changed the poltlcal situation In the 
country It proclaimed the dissociat on of pol fical 
India from the Imperial stIc policies of Great Britain 
speciaBy with the war Ihal was go ng on tn Europe 
II was a big step towards non co operation India 
withdrew her conditional moral support from the 
struggle Britain was wag ng against Hitler The 
provincial part of the Government of India Act— the 
Federal part was sf It born — was now dead beyond 
poss bll ty of resurrection 

The resignat on of the Min strles demonstrated 
lo al! those who had doubt that Congress was not 
out for power and office but for the emancipation 
of the people of India from fore gn yobe The 
Ministries had done good work Several reforin 
measures for the amel oration of the lot of th* 
masses were pending before prov ndal assemblle* 
With Iheir resignation these measures had hid* 
chance of being enacted There was also the dango" 
of Ihe good already done being undone But ib* 
Congress rose lo Its rcvolullonary height If refus* 
lo allow small ameliorative reforms lo stand In 
way of the march of the country fo its go** 
Puma Swaral 
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However, the situation created by the resolution 
of the Working Committee and the resignation of 
the Congress Ministries was not such as could be 
relished by the British Government A sullen, 
discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It reduced to mochery all the fine 
phrases about peace and democracy mouthed by 
British statesmen 

To retrieve the position, the India Secretary and 
Sir Samuel Hoare spoke In the Houses of Parliament. 
They employed sweeter language but In effect said 
the same things that had been badly said by the 
Viceroy. As a result of these statements the Viceroy 
called Gandhi]!, the Congress President euid Mr. 
Jinnah for Interviews He fold the visitors that he 
was prepared to modify hIs previous statement to 
the extent that Instead of an Advisory Committee 
for the conduct of war, his Government was 
prepared to expand the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy and find fn It place for some popular 
leaders, on condilion that the Congress would come 
to an agreement with Mr Jinnah not only about 
the proposed changes In the Central Executive 
but also about the Government In the provinces 
Babu Ralendra Prasad, on behall of the Congress, 
tnade It clear to the Viceroy that It was not possible 
for Congress to co operate unless the policy of the 
British Government was made clear on the lines 
suggested by the Congress He added "It has pained 
us to find the communal question dragged In this 
connection It has clouded the Issue It has been 
repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that It 
Is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal 
controversy by agreement and we propose to 
continue our efforts to this end But I would point 
out that this question does not in any respect come 
In the way of a declaration of Indian freedom as 
suggested above.” 

The deadlock, therefore, continued The Working 
Committee which met In Allahabad on November 
19 23, 1939, approved of and endorsed the reply of 
the Congress President to the Viceroy 

'The Congress has looked upon the War crisis 
and the problem it raises essentially as a moral Issue 
and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of 
bargaining” The Committee declared again that Ihe 


recogmlion of Indian Independence and of Ihe righi 
of her people to frame (heir constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly, Is essential In order lo 
remove the taint of Imperialism from Britain's policy 
and to enable the Congress to consider further 
co-operation 'The Assembly could frame a consti- 
tution fn which the rights of accepted minorities 
would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights 
not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred 
to arbitration.” 


The Constituent Assembly should be elected on 
Ihe basis of adult sufferage, existing seperate elec- 
torates being retained for such minorities^ as desire 
them The number of members In the Assembly 
should reflect the numerical strength The answer 
lo this demand has been enlirely unsatisfactory. 
The communal pleas advanced In justification of this 
refusal are only attempt to befog the moral Issue. 
The Minorities do not oppose India’s right to Freedom 
and Independence As for the Indian Princes, they 
are Ihe creation of the Paramount power and 
Identical with it It Is the people of the Indian States 
which should have a determining voice fn the 
shaping of a Free India 


The policy of non-co-operafion was, therefore, 
lo continue and must conllnue until the British 
Government revised its policy and accepled Ihe 
Congress contention But "it Is Inherent in every 
form of Satyagrah that no effort Is spared to achieve 
an honourable settlement with Ihe opponent " The 
Working Committee, therefore, kept the door open. 
With the only proviso that all atfempls to coerce 
Ihe people of India along paths which arc not of 
their choice will be resi*Ied non vlolenlly. 


The WorWng Commitfee expressed grallficaflon 
•al Ih. r.adln=s, „hM.d by for Ihc 

Um,cb„.8 ol CM DTOb.d..„„, should Ihh b«ou,o 

J D'»b.d,™co roqurrod period 

f^b M “ r-™'"' •™y be porsersed 

of Ihe erseutieb ol non violence The true lesi ol 

darrylns onl thr 

.dv c, vervee ^nd 1h~ ’S™, Tn^ 
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Province 

Sind 

Tamil Nad 
U P 
Utbal 


Agent Secretary 

Prof N R Malbani 
Shn C A Aiyamuthu 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Shrl V N Sliarma 
Shrl Gopabandhu Choodhory Shn Kripasmdhu Panda 


Head quarters 
Hyderabad Sind 
Tirupur 
Meerut City 

Kendupatna Dt Cultacb 


The mini function of the ABSOCintioii It 
to provltle regulnr woik in n Byfatem'itic wny 
to Bpinners nnd otliei villnge nrtisnia in 
their home The genernl method of worl 
thnt 18 now being followed by the Association 
IS tbe result of long md close expeiieiice of 
the conditions of this and allied industries in 
the areas of prodnction The mam features 
of tbe methods adopted are indicated below 
1 The Association enlists spinners and 
other artisans and arranges for direct dealings 
With them Ihiongh responsible workers 


2 The Association tries to supply to 
the artisans raw material of satisfatory quality 
for work In the case of spinners, it cncou 
rages and helps them to grow their own 

cotton and do their own carding so that they 

may hive the best of law materials for 
their v?ork 

3 The ABSOCiation hns fixed rates for 

different work to enable the aitisans to earn 
adequate wage. In the case of spinners who 
are the least paid amongst the artisans 
standard rates are fiaed by the Council so as 
to secure to the spinners a minimum wage 
calculated on the basis of 8 boars’ olEcient 
work, siitrioient at least to procure necessary 
clothing and mainloiinnco. 111 accnnlniice with 
a scienlilioally prescribed sonic of minimum 
food requirements 


4 The Association makes a careful 
study of the varieties in demand m yanons 
provinces nnd in various conditions of life 
nnd instructs nnd helps the artisans to adjust 
Uie production to suit the requirements of 
the market. 


6 Tlie Association takes up the goods 
manufactured nnd arranges for marketling 


them through a uet-woik of sales depots 
spread all over the country at suitable places, 
both ill rural and urban areas 

C The Association airanges for financing 
as far ns possible the production and sile 
of goods 

7 The Association attaches great impor- 
tance to scientific methods and arranges for 
the study of existing implements and pro 

cesses involved jn the mannfncttiie of Khadi 

with the object of introducing such improve- 
ments tliereiii as may be found possible 
Efforts are also being made to devise new 
uoplements leading to greater efficiency and 
better qu ility of work 

The work conducted by the Association 
extends ovei 11, 694 villages nnd altogether 
854 depots are conducted by the A I S A 
and the organisations affiliated to it, giving 
employment to 168650 spmncrs and 12 601 
weavers besides other artisiiis such as, 
carders, dhobis, dyers, painters, embroiderers 
etc 

Although complete information regarding 
work done in the year 1939 is not available 
the figures so far received show thnt the 
Association nnd the affiliated organisations 
produced during the year 1,0895 603 sq 
yards of Khndi valued at Ks 48 29 610 aid 
sold Khndi worth Rs 6413 002, distnbutmff 
Rs 19,99,230 m wages to spinners and 
weavers Taking the figures from the start 
ing of the All-India Klindi Board till the en 
of 1939, nllogetlier o\ cr 13 crorcs nnd 50 1 ik * 
sq jnrds of Khadi valued at over 5 crorcs 
57 lakhs was produced , nnd oier Rs 2 crorW 
nnd 30 lakhs were distributed to the spinne 
and weavers in wages 
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A research Workshop has been established 
at the head-quarters at Ahmcdabad for cairy- 
Ing on investigations, and during the last 
year efforts were made to improve the double- 
spindled Magati Charklia and make it availa- 
ble for further experiments in the areas of 
production. This Qiiarkha enables an efltcicnt 
spinner to spin one hank ic. 840 yards of 
yarn of 16 to 20 counts within an hour, a 
production more than double the output of 
the ordinary charkha. 

During the year 1939, 25,905 spinners 
were trained in carding and 50,085 spinners 
given instruction in scientific spinning. 7667 
new spinning wheels were distributed among 
the spinners and 10764 pulleyed spindles, 
21,502 hankers and 5,442 carditig bows were 
BuppUed to them. 

Khadi work involves much responsibility 
and requires considerable business and 
technical experience, and tiie progress made 
has become possible only because of the 
devoted services of over 2715 hundred sincere 
workers who have made this work their own. 

Khadi work has received great impetus 
rom the political changes that have taken 
place in the country. The country-wide 
propaganda conducted by the Congress orga- 
nisations for the Assembly elections carried 
with it the message of Khadi in every corner. 

e success obtained by the Congress in the 
e ections and the subsequent acceptance of 
^ ^'aised the enthusiasm of the people to 
igh pitch and this had naturally its eifect 
in increasing the demand for Khadj. Khadi 
Ba es have been increasing everywhere and 
>e growing demand has brought about coii- 
B* erable expansion of production activities. 



Ap.art from tlie advantage derived from 
the change In the political situation, It is 
gratifying to note that direct assistanoo was 
offered by the Congress Governments for tho 
development of this industry. Tho Congress 
Ministries, true to tho pledges given, evinced 
keen interest in tho movement and after caro- 
fully considering tho proposals for expansion 
of work, submitted by tho Branches of the 
Association, sanctioned substantial amounts 
by way of subsidy for meeting the expenses 
of new centres and grants for research work 
and the introduction of improved Implements. 
Altogether during the period of tho Congress 
ndministr.ilion a total sum of Rs. 9,04,637 was 
made available for such work. 

Tlie present time offers a very favourable 
nlraosphere. Tho Working Committee has 
laid particular emphasis on the constructive 
programme, and ns Khadi occupies an Impor- 
tant place in this programme, it is hoped that 
the response of services of earnest workers 
and the support of tho patriotic public will 
help to carry the benefits of this great and 
ancient industry to the homes of tho villagers 
nil over the land. 



ALL INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

111 Alms and Worl<s 

SHRI J. C. KUMARAPPA 

Secretar), All India VUlase Industries Association 


HISTORY 

The industries that have long sustained 
zoilhons m the villages m our country have 
been languishing lor lack of opportunities 
for research to enable the artisans to 
adopt their processes to meet the present 
day needs There has been a dearth of 
intelligent and venturesome persons who 
will give the needed momentum for pro 
gress Whatever material there was which 
could have supplied these needs had 
migrated into towns seeking secure' 
employment which will give a steady 
income The artistically inclined deserted 
the indigenous art and instead of supply- 
ing fresh designs for the artisans they 
devoted their efforts to imitating foreign 
masters Those who remained in their 
rural homes instead of supporting the 
produce of their neighbours took to 
patronising foreign imported articles 
The raw materials which were wrought 
upon formerly were either allowed to go 
waste or shipped abroad often to be 
imported back again as manufactured 
goods This process has been going on 


for decades and has brought ruin end 
distress to our country side ' 

If our country was to progress economi- 
cally and culturally It was imperative that 
the villoges had to become centres of 
activity Rural life had to be self 
dependent self-supporting and self 
respecting To foster such conditions it 
was Jong felt that a central group of 
persons should undertake to study the 
needs of the people and by intensive 
experiment and research supply the lack 
of up-to date knowledge to the villages 
and help them to organise themselves into 
self-sufiRcient groups 

To this end one of the mam industries 
of the country — the textiles— was taken 
up over a decade ago and the AH-lndi# 
Spinners Association was formed to help 
that one industry However important 
that one industry was it was not all 
There still remained all the other arts and 
crafts that make up the life of the people 
Tackling these manifold activities w®* 
not possible unless an organised ^eSoit 
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was made to gather information from 
various sources and supply them to others 
thus collating and co ordinating divergent 
efforts and disseminating information which 
v-as already available 

'To this end and in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Indian National 
^ongress in October 1934 the AlMndia 
village Industries Association was formed 
at Wardha on the Mth December 1934 
3* a selfacting independent and non- 
po itical organisation having for its object 
lagc reorganisation and reconstruction 
including the revival encouragement and 
improvement of village industries and the 
“oral and physical development of the 

V agers of India The affairs of the 
Association are entrusted to a Board of 
Management which is to define the pro- 
gramme of village reconstruction work 

row time to time to co ordinate the 
policy followed m the different centres 
0 collect collate and circulate infor- 
“ation gathered from workers or agents 
actual condition of the existing 

V age industries both those that may be 
nourishing and those that may be perishing 
a so as to the economic moral and 
physical condition of villagers to carry 
on research work with the help of 
specialists and experts and to discover 
and create a market for surplus village 
®anufacturcs This Board works under 

guidance and advice of Gandhiji 
inc Headquarters of the Association arc 

located at Wardha C P 


programme of work 

The Association started with an imme' 
«l«atc programme which aimed at improving 
''dlage sanitation diet and village in 
dustries 

SAMTATIOS 

In this connection work is being 
Carried on in the way of introducing 


latrines scavenging preparing manure 
from human excreta sweeping and repair- 
ing roads building drains and filling up 
cess pools cleaning wells and tanks 
providing drinking water and the economic 
disposal of carcasses 

DIET 

Malnutrition is partly responsible for 
the low rate of health and productivity 
of the villager To remedy this improve- 
ments have been suggested in the diet 
of the vilhgcrs within the means availabc 
to them Information has been obtained 
from experts in regard to the nutritive 
value of various foods and broadcasted 
and propaganda has been carried on for 
the use of unpolished rice whole wheat 
flour gur and pressed oil as being 

more nutritious than the corresponding 
over-processed food products Provincial 
governments have been approached with 
the request that only handpounded rice 
be used in jails hospitals school and 
college hostels in their charge and that 
rice mills be banned or charged a heavy 
license fee 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
The Association has been concerning 
Itself primarily with industries which meet 
the needs of the villagers which require 
little capital and for which the rawr 
material is wellnigh universal Amongst 
human needs the most pressing being 
that for food industries connected with 
It have been taken up for study and 

research at the Headquarters-industries 
such p=dd> hu,t,„3 flour grinding o.l 

pressing poIm^nrmnt,„g ^ 

I" an efforr ias 

been nrade nnh considerable success , 
improve the methods of nr-sj ** 
the implements used and l and 

.nfnrn,.l.on broadc,,, 
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A great disservice had been done lo 
the masses by allowing unregulated growth 
of rice and flour mills Not only the 
productivity of the mnsses wns lowered 
but their health has been undermined by 
taking away the nutritive element in the 
food Whatever the Government can now 
do to encourage hand husking and grinding 
will only be a part reparation for the 
damage done in the past Mills should 
be subjected lo a heavy license fee as 
they are almost anti social m their effort 

Oil pressing like paddy husking and 
flour grinding had been allowed to be 
ousted by mills the advent of which had 
also facilitated adulteration Bullock driven 
ghanis need to be encouraged and power 
mills subjected to heavy license fees in the 
interests of the public We find that our 
improved ghants can easily compete with 
power driven oil mills The only d fflculty 
felt by oilmen is one which arises from 
lack of facilities for storing seeds for 
the year This difficulty is however not 
insurmountable and may be solved by co 
operative effort We fully believe that 
this industry will bring new life and hope 
to several 

Crores of rupees worth of p^ll^ gar 
can be produced if palm trees all over 
Inda be util sed A man can earn about 
Rs 120 in a season of less than four 
months by engag ng himself m tapping 
nbout 15 date palm trees and preparing 
gar from the juice so obtained In the 
past however all the resources of the 
Government have been concentrated on 
promoting sugarcane cultivation although 
sugircanc requires intensive cultivation 
and good soil Farmers were encouraged 
to shift from food crops to sugarcane 
This elfort would ba\e been to the credit 
of the Government if no cheaper alterna 


tive method of producing gur and sugar 
were available As it is we have millions 
of Date and Palmyra trees growing ^ild 
on waste lands requiring hardly any tulti 
vation at all and people have been accus 
tomed from time immemorial to make giiT 
out of the sweet juice extracted from them 
But this industry had one great draw 
back In that it was primarily a cottage 
Industry and could not be easily made 
Into a large scale industry as the juice 
had to be converted immediately after 
extraction into gur Otherwise it would 
ferment and would become useless In 
this respect sugarcane lent itself to m II 
production as the canes can be grown so 
as to be cut transported and fed to the 
mills as and when required with certain 
time limits Because of this palm gur 
industry had hardly a fraction of the 
attention that was paid to cane sugar 
industry apart from its merits as a 
natural cottage industry Government is 
bound to encourage palm gar industry 
as a corollary to their prohibition pro 
gramme Otherwise lakhs of toddy drawers 
Will be thrown out of employment and— 
what will be a greater national loss— their 
skill be allowed to run to waste 

A small sugar centrifugal machine has 
been devised by us for the manufacture 
of sugar from palm Juice or from sugar 
cane by the use of hand power 

t 

The sweet unfermented juice of the 
palm makes a delic ous nutritious drink 
and we are seeking to popularise its use 
as beverage 

Bce-kceping can add to the dietary of 
the farmer easily about Rs 10/ worth of 
honey a year for every colony without 
much effort In parts of U S A bee 
keeping is looked upon as a twholcsowe 
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auxiliary industry to agriculture in that it 
helps the better fertilisation of crops and 
increases the yield from land. This in- 
dustry also needs to be popularised 

Paper-making is an industry which once 
thrived in several parts of the country, 
and holds great promise for the future, 
if directed especially to the production 
of high class stationery and durable paper 
The raw material for it — generally any 
fibrous matter such as sunn hemp. |ute, 
and various kinds of grass from which 
ropes and mats can be made — is to be 
found almost everywhere and experiments 
carried on at the Headquarters have shown 
that paper can also be produced out of 
every manner of village waste, such as 
fags, straw, palm leaves, cotton stalk, 
plantain fibre, old bamboo sticks, baskets 
and mats, and gunny bags 

As an adjunct to the oil pressing 
industry and as meeting the demand of 
the people, experiments have been carried on 
m soap-making out of entirely indigenous 
materials Large quantities of caustic soda 
have so fat been imported for the 
purpose of making soaps But we have 
discarded the imported products and are 
making soaps, which can compare with the 
best in the market, by using in its place 
sajjikhar, papad-fUiar or sajji matti to be 
found as a thin white layer in river beds 
and formerly used by our washermen 

Some of our centres have taken to 
dairying and tanning, and are seeking to 
improve these industries in villages 

Our' improved ghanis and cliakkis arc 

in I demand and are m use in various parts 
of the country, and several paper centres 
have been opened and are being run by 
those trained tn our Vidyalaya 


In the Central Provinces and Berar 
various Rural Uplift pentres have been 
opened by the Government in accordance 
with a scheme submitted by us and are 
being conducted under our supervision. 
The Bombay ‘Government and the Orissa 
Government have given financial assistance 
towards expansion under our direction of 
village industries, such as. Oil-pressing, 
Paper-making Bee-keeping, Palm gur- 
making Button-making, and Coir-making 

PROPAGANDA 

Lectures have been delivered on the 
principles underlying the work of the 
Association and pamphlets, booklets, nnd 
articles published A monthly bulletin 
called the Gram Ud}Og Pairika is issued 
in Hindi and m English free to members, 
and to others on payment of on annual 
subscription of one rupee Exhibitions 
have been made use of to demonstrate 
the improvements we have effected in 
implements as well as to show the processes 
of manufacture Propaganda is being 
carried on also through the medium of magic 
lantern slides and posters In particular 
the National Week and Gandhi Jayanti are 
availed of to draw public attention to the 
consumption of village industry products. 


MARKETING 

Certificates are issued b> us to shops or 
persons who sell genuine village products 
or pure food articles, such as. hand pounded 
rice hand ground flour, village gur, pure 
honey. pressed oil, hand made paper, 
soap made out of indigenous materials and* 
leather articles from the hide of non- 
slaughtered animals To market articled 
manofaclured at the Headquarters and to 
popularise pure food products, and some 
village-made goods Tve ate runninu a 
in Watdha. and one m Nagpur * ^ 
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TRAINING 

Besides experiment and research one of 
the chief items of work carried on at the 
Headquarters is training m village mdus 
tries and rural work The industries in 
uhich train ng is given are oil-pressing 
paper making padd> husking flouc>grmd 
ing bee keeping soap making and palm« 
gur making Classes are conducted also in 
Rural Econom cs Principles underlying 
the A i V I A Book keeping Health 
Sanitation and Hygiene and Qandkt Vichar 
Doban (the essence of Gandhi}i s teachings) 
For the session June 1939 to Match 1940 
there v.cie 37 students under teaming 
on December 31 1939 Of these 12 have 
been deputed by the Bombay Government 
9 by the C P Government and 2 by the 
Frontier Government In all 28 are under 
going training in Paper making 9 in Oil 
pressing and all of them have been given 
an elementary course in other industries 
carried on at the Headquarters In addt 
tion to these enrolled for the full ten 
month course for village workers we have 
a few students who undergo training for a 
short period m industries only 

MUSEUM 

On December 30 I93S the Magan 
Sangrahalay » museum for Khadi and 
\MIage Industries in memory of the late 
Maganlal Gandhi was opened m our 
grounds It is sought through this 
museum to educate the visitor in regard to 
what IS required for starting and running 
various small scale industries and accor 
dingiy the raw materials required and the 
implements used in khadi and some other 
Milage industries are exhibited with 
informative particulars The museum is 
run jointly by the A ! S A and the 
A I V I A and has been erected out of 
public subscriptions contributed to the 
Maganlal Qandhi Smarak Fund 


GENERAL 

On the 3Ist December 1939 there were 
on our rolls 277 Ordinary members 36 
Agents and 27 Certified shops 

AIMS 

The work of the Association is nothing 
short of an attempt by revival of village 
industries to revolutionise the countryside 
As village industries which formerly helped 
to keep our people above want arc cither 
decadent or dead the average income of 
the villager to day is not more than about a 
rupee a month If we would bring about the 
salvation of the country we must work then 
for the economic amelioration of the villager 
who constitutes the bulk of our people 
There is no easy way to nal onal uplift 
except through hard day to day construe 
tive work It IS to such work that the 
Association calls all irrespective of race 
creed or sex All can help towards this 
end no matter what their occupation or 
place of residence may be you and I as 
consumer have the power immediately to 
transform the dire poverty darkness and 
death which overshadow our villages into 
prosperity light and life b> resolutely 
turning away from factory products as far 
as possible and buying only articles of 
village manufacture 

In doing this we shall not only be 
resuscitating our villages but also cut at the 
roots of Imperialism whose only purpose in 
keeping us under subjection is to control 
our production and consumption in the 
interests of its own trade Thus alone can 
we win Swaraj and what is more keep it 

Nor is our goal mcrel) natiomi recon 
struction and freedom worthy as these are 
If the world is to-day streaming with the 
blood of innocent young lives it is because 
of large scale factory production which 
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requires enormous quantities of raw mate- 
rials and the world for its market So long 
fts these are limited more and more there 
is bound to be a life and*death struggle 
between nations leading, perhaps, to the end 
of the human race If this catastrophe is to 
be averted, the way is not merely to preach 
peace, but to get rid of the roots of war in 
the economic system To this end it is 
necessary to apply modern scientific know- 
ledge technical skill and organising ability, 
as the Association seeks to do to see if the 
needs of the world cannot be met through 


small cottage units of production, which 
will turn out the goods required by the 
neighbourhood out of raw materials 
available locally India is eminently suited, 
both by her geographical features and her 
social and cultural traditions, to lead the 
world in this attempt to establish non- 
violence amongst the nations by fostering 
cottage units of production. 

Who, then, will not want a share m this 
work which hopes to bring about not only 
the salvation of this country but ultimately 
of all mankind 





India Jms for ngea been tUe arcnn of the 
woild. Different races have met and fought 
*i»d fraterniaed on its soil. Coiiflictuig cul- 
tures have struggled for supremacy and in 
the end been fused in new syntheses that 
have marked now levels of achievement for 
the human spirit. The Aryan invasions in 
the immemorial past were such incursions 
and led to fusion of the old with new. The 
process continued with the successive iiiioads 
of lighting races who camo to conquer but 
remained to lose themselves in the Indian 
racial cauldron. Greek invaders were followed 
by Sakas and Huns and a hundred other 
nameless tribes. They appeared on the scene 
as victors but were soon absorbed in the 
ranks of the vanquished. The seething 
Cauldron never cooled, for new ingrediants 
were continually added, and added to the 
richness and complexity of Indian life. Some 
acute student of sociology may some day 
link the upheavals in Hindu sochd forms 
and the Indian modes of religion with tho 
incursion of some fresh batch of invaders 
from outside, but as yet the story remains 
incomplete and merely bypothetic.al. It was 
only ia the remote south, far off from the 
turmoils and uncert.ainties of succeeding 
Waves of conquerors that forms could 
ossify into a semblance of permanence and 
rigidity. 


The same process of conflict and synthesis, 
but intensified a thousand times, occurred 
with the advent of Islam in India. For the 
first time in recorded history, tho Indian 
religious and social systems were faced with 
a system which was equ.ally well formulated 
and definite. Tho clash between them was 
accentnalcd by the sharp contrast between 
their outlooks, the one ascetic and other- 
woildy with a concentration upon tho 
Absolute which relegated the affairs of 
the roiindaiie world to a position of insigni- 
fiemnee. the other non-ascetic and centred 
upon this world in a conception of life which 
was vitdiy org.nnic niid social. The younger 
faith challenged the assumptions of tho old 
nnd shook its social strncluro to tho very 
foundations. The striking difference between 
the social nnd cultural hfo of North nnd 
South be.ar3 eloquent testimony to the impres- 
sion which Islam made upon the Hindu 
system of life. 

Wien Europe appeared on the scene, the 
struggle between these v.arioiis forces had 
achieved a temporary balance. The v.arIoii 3 
attempts at mpproachment in the different 
religious cults that had evolved mark the 
attempts at establishment of equilibrium in 
one direction, the lessening of tho rigonrs 
of ceste mnrk it in another. The cqailibrim 
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established remained unstable and this had 
to be so from the very nature of the case. 
The least shift in emphasis would so alter 
the disposition of forces that the consequent 
changes might well prove revolutionary. The 
adve\ij of the West was one such factor, for 
with this advent Chiistianity became for the 
first time an appreciable force in Indian life. 
Its contact released the pent-up energy which 
centuries of attempt at synthesis and fusion 
had accumulated. Like the last stone which 
starts the avalanche, a series of changes 
began which are stUI pioceeding and whose 
future it is difficult to visualise clearly even 
today. 

Each fresh incursion of race or idea had 
found the Indian temperament more malleable 
than before. The decision to adopt Western 
modes of education in such a context wm 
momentous. Macaulay stated it expUcttly< 
but there were others as well who, dazzled 
by their first acquaintance with Westetn 
thought, believed that one shelf of English 
books was worth tlie accumulated wisdom 
of the entire orient. Nor were Western 
ideas pl.nited on alien soil. The infilliation 
of Greek cultuio through Arabic and Persian 
channels had for almost eight centuries 
prepared the Indian mind and made it 
peculiarly receptive of the same ideas when 
they were again presented in sjmbols of the 
conquering West Little wonder then that 
under tho impact of Western culture, revo- 
lutionarj' changes began in the Indian scene 
till tho old landmarks were swept away one 
by one. 

11 

One factor which hastened llie process 
of rcvolntioiinry change was the increasing 
, control over tho forces of nature which 
marks the history of the last hundred >car8. 
The impact of Islam on India bad been deep 
uud profound, and the contact between new 


and old modes of thought had compelled 
acute and sensitive minds to think afresh 
about the eternal problems of the universe. 
The new religious and philosophies which 
appeared from tlie fifteentli century onward 
are indications of the attempts at rapproach- 
meiit between Hindu and Islamic modes of 
thought The difference in rigidity between 
the Hindu social forms in the North and 
the South also measure the extent of Muslim 
influence. The attitude towards caste is 
only the most prominent aspect of the 
difference. But in spite of all this, the 
facts of physical distance and inaccessibility 
remained. The interchange of thought and 
culture between the capital and the country 
remained imperfect. The cities displayed 
the fusion of the two cultures in which the 
Dumcrlcal Inferiority of tho Muslim was 
counterbalanced by bis political importance. 
Tho small, compact aud on the whole homo* 
geneous Muslim aristocracy gave the (one 
to civic culture. In the country It was 
otherwise. Difficulties of communication 
preserved someof theiudcpendcnceofthelocal 
units, and without constant interchange of 
men and ideas, the inherent rigidity of social 
forms was able to assert itself. The result 
WHS that Muslims in the provinces were 
influenced by the pressure of Hindu form* 
of life. Rural culture, in spite of largo sc-ale 
changes in religion, remained dominanlly 
Hindu, for men changed their creed but not 
their way of life. 

When Christianity became an important 
factor in Indian civilis.ation, things wef* 
otherwise. Revolutionary changes had Ukea 
place in tho means of social intercourse, 
these increasingly knit together the difie”'’‘| 
sections and areas. Both gcogrnphic.slly 
culturally, a process of compression hega*' 
mid tho Interchange between the 
t)pei became more frequent and intf"*®' 
the past, men had changed ihcir creed wit 
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changing tlieir way o£ life but now n process 
cgan by which men changed their way 6f 
life without changing their creed. That is 
W ly the^ extent of Christian influence npon 
" inn life is out of all proportions to the 
number of Christians in India. 

^Ve h.ave already sketched how the advent 
n slam with its characteristic world ontlook 
had influenced the mentality of the Hindu 
nnstocracy and towudwcller. They detcr- 
niined the tendency, if not the tone of the 
®ocia whole, but their influence was in part 
counteracted by the vast distances of the 
country and the general immobility of the 
people. But the impact of Islam had dis- 
turbed their inertia and when Christianity 
came, they were more willing and ready to 
accept its influence. The conquest of epico 
no time through improved means of coramn- 
0 Cation and intercourse minimised, if it did 
oot solve, the problems of distance and 
“i^obiUty. The changes which the 3Veslcrn 
loodes of thought initiated did not stop in 
6 towns. It filtered into the villages in 
ever-widening circles of influence. The new 
leaven had began to work. 


TIic seeds of discontent and unrest spread 
ar and wide and fell on congenial soil. This 


process was disguised for a time, ns in the 
early stages "Western education brought with 
it the guarantee of material success. The 
first reaction, ns we have already noticed, was 


one of uncritical adulation. But the phase 


Uncritical adoration could not and did not 
hast long. The first flush of admiration wore 


were almost insuperable. The silent destruc- 
tion of India's industrial life had long escaped 
attention but it could no longer be ignored. 
The increase in edneated iincniplojcd and 
the constant growtli in the pressure on tlic 
soil were only symptoms of the growing 
malady. 

The growing impoverishment of the 
country accompanied a demand for a better 
etaiidaid of life. It may sound paradoxical 
blit Us historical reasons are not far to seek. 
European capitalism had already st.irted on 
its triumphant career when it came into close 
contact with India. How the Indian market 
provoked the growth of that capitalism and 
sustained it is n story into which we need 
not enter here. Nor is this the occasion to 
liace the interconnections between political 
and economic forces. The upshot was that 
operation of economic laws had brought 
England on the Indian scene and the same 
Jaws in their natural working led to the politi- 
cal subjugation of India. 

The immature and undeveloped industries 
of India faced the vigorous and hungry 
capitalism of the West. Indian industries 
were destroyed and the country forced back 
to the rural economy from which it was 
seeking to emerge. The reversion to an 
ngricultuml way of life conpicd with enforced 
pe.acc increased existing diflienUies and 
created new problems. The population in- 
creased but the country was denuded of its 
we.aUh. Land can never pro\ide for the 
whole population adequ.ately, except in socie- 


"Way and simultaneously, the pressure of ties that are still primitive in organisation, 
economic forces became insist.aiit. Western In India, the clock of civilisation was put 
<iducation could guarantee material prosperity back, and at the same time, contact with the 
only so long as its votaries were sufficiently West revealed to the people a panoroma of 

few to be absorbed in the economic system and*^**™* of possibilities. The higher standard 

of the time. With increase iu their numbers, ofmateri.al civilisation achieved by the W 
I' change in the economic order became irope- served as a challenge and an irritant, and th 
rntive and yet the obstacles to any change growing impoverishment of the land^add^ 
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an element of blttciness to those who came 
into contact with it Better means of commu- 
nication and Intercourse and the dehabi/ita- 
tion of the old social order made this discon- 
tent deep and widespread, and a new spiiit 
of unrest and enquiry permeated the coniitiy 
and the people 

Western Ideas and the Blowing impove 
nshment of the counti-y arc then the two 
factors which sowed the seeds of discontent 
in the Indian mind The Increased facilities 
of intercourse and communication assured 
that the discontent would be deep and wide 
The enforced arrest In development of the 
I(^dian economic system further aggravated 
the situation, for the break up of Moghul 
feudalism would, in normal circumstances 
have led to the evolution of Indian capitalism 
Biitish capitalism seived as a progressive 
force 80 far as It helped to destroy the 
prevailing order, but It would be obviously 
against its own interest to allow tho free 
development of capitalism in India The 
compromise through which It effected its 
luirposo was the creation of an extremely 
strong middle class, a bourgeoisie who would 
help in the distribution of British goods over 
tho whole of India and still remain content 
with a mere fraction of tho profits earned by 
Biitish capital This middle class was drawn 
from an ever widening circle with tho result 
that Its mentality became the dominant factor 
ill Indian social life The middle class in- 
evitably wants to move upward into the ranks 
of capitalists but political exigencies pre- 
vrnted this natural growth and added to the 
f ictor* that unde for unrest and discontent. 

Ill 

The part plaj cd bj Chrtsluiii educationists 
and missionancB in this historical process 
cannot be too strongly emphasised The 
early missions contained men who dedicated 
Ihcraschcs to the ta«kof spiritual coiivcrston 


niid regeneration, but even more important 
than their spiritual iiiflueuce was their uiflu 
ciice upon the social mind of the age They 
were the educators of youth, and with tlie 
political and economic background sketched 
nbove their message of Western culture revo 
lutioniscd the mentality of those who came 
into contact with them Indiscnnunnte 
imitation and adoption of Western habits 
led to excesses that were at times foolish 
and still inevitable in the circumst inccs of 
the times Every thing Indian was discarded 
and joung enthusiasts sought to suppress 
the whole of llieir racial and culttinil past 

The period of blind and indiscriminate 
imitation did not contimie long Finer 
spirits from the West reinterpreted tl e 
culture of the East but tho reaction was 
implicit in the economic situation itself 
Psmd^xicil AS it mty sound, cspitAhsm 
with its political expression in Impoml 
domination exaggerated the importance of 
nationality The essence of capitalism lies 
m the capture and exploitation of forcitn 
markets, and the logic i! sequel to the pioccss 
of largo scale production it iiutiiites is a 
world monopoly And yet since the profits 
of such world wide exploitation have to be 
confined to n particular class, that class has to 
exalt llie idea of nationality to divert the 
attention of the dispossessed among its own 
people 

Emphasis upon nationnlit} and if ® 
uniqueness of British culture necessarily 
provoked n consciousness of Iniliati nation 
idity Though tlie economic implications 0 ^ 

political subjugation were not alwn) 8 clear!/ 

realised, n spirit of jiitcn«o palriotw®* 
developed From the former repudiation o 
every thing Indian, tho reaction led I® " 
blind ndoratiou of the part llie rciiaseenc* 
was lost in mere rcvivnlism and nntioo* 

Itstn served ns a pretext for reviving f 
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"npprstttions Even todny, wo nrc pissing 
tliroiiEti tlint phase niul tlie curious imilgim 
of politics, religion and social superstitions lint 
shock a scientific student miy be attribiitcil 
to this perverted sense of mtionilism Thus 
the idea of nationalism was boirowed from 
the "^Vest, and jet its development incvitibly 
led to the repudntion of nil things AVestern 
AVestern ideas which hid served ns the foci 
of new lines of development were often 
rejected simply because they derived from 
tho West The attention was too often 
diverted from the essentials and concentiitcd 
upon trivial cxteinnls that Iiardly mattered 
in tho nation’s life 


India at tho ndvciit of tho West was just 

cmcrguiE from tho »f.Bo o£ ru.nl economy 
The family was still the cciit.o of life and 
men today, oiir social eonse.oiisness operates 
0.1 the piano of tho mdiv.d....l or the family 
Indiyidimlly, Indians are one of tho cleanest 
lieopic in the world nnd yet our ideas of 
social cleauhuess are lau.oulahly |„w 
Scrupulously clean iii our pirsons, wo hiirdlv 
notice the dirt mill fiUI, In on, su,ron,„I,„K, 
Into this world of iiidividiuil soihil eo„- 
scioiisnes,, the West hurst In iiltl, II, |„. 
dnslrial eap.t.h.m „,„I the eoncmiillruit 
dcaelopmcnt of „ complox aoihil to,,, 
eclousness 


Nationalism with its uncertainty between 
the adoption of Weatern modes of life and 
the clinging to old and superceded social 
forms profonndlj disturbed the mentality 
of tho ago and naturally enough the distur- 
bance Was the greater in the ease of the 
young Tho process did not, however, 
stop here, for the growing interconnection 
of the world forced India to consider 
sunultaneoiislj ho succeeding stages through 
which Eiiiopean culture had passed It has 
already been suggested that the development 
of capitalism led to world monopoly and 
monopoly immediately raised questions about 
the distribution of its profits among the 
'arions members of society A primitive 
rural economy can be centred round tho 
family or the tribe The father tills and 
the mother weaves nnd cooks Children 
help III the field or house Each family 
reproduces socictj in mimalure With 
growing specialisation nnd increasing skill 
In different tj pcs of work the tribe or village 
took tho place of the familj but the life 
of tho tribe or village still remains «clf 
contained It is onlj when tride nnd 
commerce dev elop that social interdependence 
becomes sufficientlj strong to colour com- 
munal psj chology 


Tlioirapyictof Dritisl, cnpil„|l„„ |w,„„,|,i 

with It the empimsi, upon i,„||„„„| 
sciousne,. But before tim Icon ruulil I,,, 
ful y Icornt, tlio proce,, r„ropo luiil luniril 
«sl«Re forweril, mill Ii.dm before ,I,o luiiI 
cvolrcil her ci,|.,W„m or her iinllnimlllj, 
tros foced will, the problem of orRnuMui! 
her lifo ,1, term, of ,ooi„l collecl.i i.iii lu 
Unope, the crent wnr profoundly ,l,onlt llin 
bosis of e„.l,„c culture „„d reieuled ll„, 
contndiction between imtloniilUj end , „p|. 
l»li.m „ naked form New Idea, r„p|,„ , ,| 
tlic .miBioalio,, „f i|,„ |„ic||cctunl|y „|, rl null 
sens, lire, and the profound lIMiirlnuro |„ 
mao, accepted belief, and liabll, oul,nl„„lr,| 
I" “'‘"■''‘’I roioliillou of Ui„.|, TM. 
jet too carl, to e.luimlo ll, r,purou„lo„, „„ 

the varic,., lei cl, „t ,„r|„| ||,,, |,„j , 

challenge to private prop, rly " 

motive IS too deen to lin u... ii 
of social form Tim capKall.'ir' 
moiiopol, wa, brought to ll, 

‘I'c ofeofjbct:; I'r''' 

tnnaformed from that nf X'Pnly wui 

soc,.lobl,.al.„n ' '""chi I , 

:^ei„r:;::^ T" 

The d..tcrhaace wa, a 
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lironouiiccd in tlie minds of the student 
community. Tliey were diicctly receiving 
the impnet of new ideas and on tlw! otiicf 
liaiid, they possessed sufllcient rcsilHcnco of 
mind to react to every influence brought to 
bear upon them. Also, tlicy were relatively 
free from the stabilising influence of vested 
interests, for ns students they had not yet 
been fitted into the social framework in any 
specific foim. Infinite possibilities were open 
befoie them and this very fact made their 
minds receptive and eager for new ideas. 

There was niiotlicr reason why the idea 
of socialism appealed so strongly to Indian 
youth The war had disillusioned young 
men all over the world, about the possibilities 
of cnpit'iHsm and yet the system in India 
under which the middle class continually 
expanded at the cost of both the workers 
and the cnpitnVists always threatened them 
with nnemploynicnt and starvation. Students 
derived mainly from the middle class and 
the spectre of unemployment haunted the 
whole of their student Hfc. We have ’already 
seen that the middle class evolved in India 
to serve the interests of British capitalism. 
Its natural growth was towards the evolu- 
tion of indigenous capitalism, a piocess 
resisted by the Biitish through political 
and economic pressure. And yet the relative 
comforts of the middle class continually 
attracted recruits from less developed strata 
of society. In the sequel a middle class 
grew up which was too numerous for the 
purpose for which it had been intended. 
They refused to go back to n lower level of 
economic competence and yet their march 
forward was hampered in a thousand ways. 
Unemployment increased and also discontent. 

y The sense of frustration so often exhibi- 
ted by Indian student today is the direct 
outcome of this state of affairs. Socialism 
with its ideal of social iustice and equality 


ot opportunities challenges their endeavour 
nnd their faith, and yet tlic context in which 
they have to work and live seems far removed 
fiom the realisation of this changed social 
order. The conflict between their aspiration 
nnd their surroundings provokes in the 
majority despondence nnd light hearted flip- 
pancy, nnd it Is only in n minority that it 
challenges determined effoit nnd striving. 
In the complex and often inchoate mentality 
of the Indian student of today, the three 
elements which cause the greatest ferment 
are the itle.ts of nationality and socialism nnd 
a sense oi utter Irustration nnd purposeless- 
ness. 

TV 

This brief historical sketch has been 
attempted in oidet to understand the genesis 
of the forces wliich are fermenting in the 
mwide of ludUu youth today. The couflict 
of Ideals introduced uncertainty and hesita- 
tion into their convictions. Loss of assurance 
and poise was accompanied by manifestations 
which are often disturbing in their vehemence. 
Few impartial person can deny the profound 
changes that hare taken place in the last 
two decades, but that has generally been lost 
eight of is that these changes mark only the 
culmination of a process that began long ago 
Like most other revolutionary changes in 
nature and in human society, a long period 
of silent nnd unobtrusive preparation went 
on unnoticed till suddenly people realised 
with a shock the difference between the oidet 
in which they had grown and to which they 
had become accustomed and the new shge 
of affairs with all its disturbing novelty* 

In this new mentality among students, the 
characteristic which compels our attention 
most is the attitude of defiance of authority 
that has grown in recent years. To 
generations and persons in power* t 
rejection of authority has appeared as loeto 
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turtuleuco and indiscipline. It has provoked 
regret and at times a horriSed anticipation 
ei the gloomy prospects o£ India. This is 
istorically unjustified, for given the condi* 
ions sketclied above, the modern manifesta> 
ions were inevitable, and yet their pertur- 
bance is not strange or unexpected. They 
Were ronght up in a society which was based 
upon the conception of authority. The Indian 
re igions emphasised revelation and sanction. 

atus was the basis of the order of society 
and status was immutable as the order of 
nature itself. Islam's democratic onslaught 
shaken that edifice of sanction and 
nut lority, but had not demolished it- And 
ere Was beside in Islam, in its emphasis 
Upon the finality of revelation, elements which 
u tressed the authoritarian structure of 
society. The same was the case with Cbris- 
. ^uy case, till the revolution 

*u e means of communication and inter- 
^^^bugh the railway, the post office 
und the printing press, the outpost of Cbrls- 
lamty and Islam had to adapt themselves 
0 the intellectual territory in which they 
found themselves. 

Besides, Imperialism is incomp.alible with 
. ® rejection of authority. Whatever the 
iimer meaning of Islam or Christanity, neither 
ogliul nor British Imperialism wanted to 
8u stitute authority by criticism as the 
intellectual outlook of society. Educa- 
tion Was, therefore, in both the Imperial 
regimes based upon the idea of unquestioning 
neceptance. Questioning and criticism were 
iscouraged by both alike. After the advent 
^ the British, however, the interplay of 
political and economic forces sketched above 


as a spirit of niiiest and rejection of old 
values.^ 

The ebullience of spirit in the student 
community is, tliercfoie, a symptom of the 
times and conditioned by the historical forces 
which are shaping the destiny of India. 
The authoritarian basis of society and educa- 
tion W.IS challenged, and in the first flush of 
intellectual emancipation, it w.is inevitable 
that there should be excesses everywhere. 
Student unrest today, therefore, marks the 
tiansitiou from the attitude of mind based 
upon neceptance to one based on appeal to 
reason and the intellect. 

Tlie transformation, inevitable result of 
a long process of transitional changes, came 
as a shock to those whoso mental and social 
habits had become ossified. On the other 
band, the attitude of criticism and intellec- 
tual examination is still extensive rather than 
intensive. The confusion of nationalism with 
obscurantism has nlre.ady been indicated 
but a more novel and curious phenomenon 
is the amalgamation of doctrinaire socialism 
with sectarian communalism of an extreme 
type. The demand of social justice, which 
foims the basis of all socialistic theories, is 
abstnacted from its owu context and distoited 
to suit the purposes of vested interests who 
use communal passion for their own ends 
Instead of serving ns a cementing bond to 
knit together the various sections of exploited 
classes, the plea for socialism becomes 
through the intrusion of extr.uieous religious 
circiimstettces, a guarantee of the iniquities 
which make the present social order bo 
uiiaccept.ible to all thinking minds. 


made it impossible to maintain this state of Revivalism and renascence are th f 
nffairs indefinitely. The fundamental contra- working at cross purposes i„ IndiaT.?^^’ 
ictioii in the British demand for an enlarged Deprived of their traditional *• 

middle class first expressed itself as political moving away from the attitude of 
discontent of an intellectually alert minority, which has served as the b * 

soon pervaded the whole of society social life till now. it h IndiaQ 

*3 small wonder tba« 
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the perplexity of tho student community 
should cxpiess itself m uniest or even mdis- 
cipline Ihe old sccuiity of life his been 
sh ittcred nud with it 1ms cone all tlic old 
and fannlmr ideils of life Not only tint, 
but the growing iiitcilacing of world iffnirs 
is linking the student of today more keenly 
conscious of ihe utter futility of his attempt 
at mainteimncc of isolation or cqtmiimii} 
Decisions, which have nothing to do with 
his own hopes and demands, and by men 
with whom he neither has nor cm Invc any 
person il contact, may determine the course 
of lus life and decide between life and death 
for him and bis generation 

It is reason alone that can, out of the 
crumbling ruins of the Indian past, build a 
heritage in which future generations might 
delight and pride The attitude of criticism 
IS growing but Us objectives arc yet micer- 
taui and indefinite Discrimination between 
what to preserve and what to reject of 
our gieat social heritage has not yet 
developed Crihcism is often directed at the 
exteinnl and the unimportant while fonda- 
mental weaknesses remain untouched Nor 
IS it always safe to point out such funda- 
mental defects or weaknesses, for on acco 
unt of the confusion of renascence and 
revivalism of communalism and extreme 
radicalism, the atmosphere is so chflj;ged with 
passions that the slightest spark may lead 
to a conflaggration 

The blind imitation of the West was 
followed by its equally blind rejection, and 
jn this blind denial, values of great impor- 
tance to India stand in danger of being 
unnecessarily sacrificed If this tendency 
holds, India may again be dissociated from 
the general current of the civilisation of 
the world, and since in the modern worJd 
of interlaced communications and connec- 
tions isolation IS impossible, attempted 


isolation will only lead to economic and 
political disaster It is easy to understand 
llio reluctance of the average Indian pitnot 
to accept the values of the West, for to 
him they must bring memories of cultural 
imperialism and nation il hiinuliiition 
Infenority complex often expicsses itself 
through an exaggerated assertion of siipe 
iiont} and much of the recent happenings in 
India become easy to understand when one 
remembers this 

The new leaven among students can help 
this fusion of the civilisation of the Hast 
and the West by adopting and adapting 
elements of permanent value in both The 
ideal of soci il justice is today the most 
vital iorce in a distrnated world It 
challenges the sway of exploitation and 
iiupeiialism and attacks social iniquity and 
inequality at their very base Its instrument 
of attack IS the machine which liberates 
human energy and makes It possible to guar 
nntee leisure to every siugle individual For 
the first time m human histor>, the enshvo- 
ment of nature renders unnecessary the 
inslavemet of man and a new order of society 
dominates the vision of every intellectually 
alert man hi the world The Increasing 
conquest of space and time, revolutionary 
changes lu the methods of warfare and attack, 
(raiisfonnatioii of the means and scale of 
production aud distiibution and the growing 
integratiou of the social and economic hfe of 
difierent regions of the world compel a move- 
ment in the same direction Conflicts grow out 
of a sense of wrong and if the very bases of 
cooflict are not eradicated, the whole structure 
of world civilisation must come down with a 
crash The present war in Europe w » 
sharp reminder of this truth It has already 
shown how imperialism, in spite of franbc 
endeavours after compromise, cannot achie^® 
a permanent equilibrium Economic explo‘^ 
tion and the ntteudant senso of wrong 
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iiilicreiit in tlie nature oE impcriiilism niitl 
cnnnot bo removed without the liquidation 
of imperialism itself. Ideals of justice and 
the necessity of practical adjiiatmcnt, tlicre- 
ore, combine in demanding a new oiienta* 
tion of society and Indian independence is 
essential ingredietjt in that process. 
Indents in India must necessarily take an 


nctivo part in that strugglo for indcimndcncc 
and have at the same time the important 
function of preserving for India tho elements 
of value from tho already decaying civilisa- 
tions of tho past and of formulating and 
interpreting tho now demands which the 
cmciging world civilisation makes of indivi- 
duals in every corner of the globe. 



BETWEEN 



JUBILEES 


DR. B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


It looks ns if it ^ere jesterdaj’ that we 
celebrated the fifty-jear Jubilee of the Indian 
National Congress. And, strangely enough, 
in reviewing the events of the last five years 
we notice the fact that both then and now 



Rajendra Babii is our dearly beloved and 
widely respected President. One almost feels 
that he has been the President not merely at 
that end and this — but all Ihrongli. And 
wbat is equally pleasant to contemplate, the 
nest session is to be held at Rarogarli lo 
Rajendra Babu’s province. During the 


qninguenniiim we have covered the progress 
of decades. Sneb is the time-spirit of the age. 
Political advancement does not follow the rule 
of three ox the regulations of Ratio and Pro- 
portion, The days ol Arithmetical progression 
are gone. We are marching with an accele- 
rated speed determined by the principles of 
Geometrical progression. 

■Wlien in December 1936 we celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of the Congress, there was 
little jubilation in the country over the then 
political stalemate that had overtaken ks 
politics The celebrations were purely chro- 
nological, not psychological. For, in April. 

1934 wc had suspended Civil Disobedience ; 
wc had played our trump-card but did not 
will the game. We were waiting for the piol 
to be shuffled and the cards to be dealt. And 
even so we had to wait for our opponents to 
call. Wc had played the dummy for a time 
with our cards open We gave full oopot- 
tuiiity to the party opposite to lend. If^® 
may vary' the metaphor, the British wcr® 
determined to force the Federation of the 

1935 brand down our thro.its through ® 
process of artificial feeding when we wef® 
virtually on hunger-strike. Wc wereh»"S®^ 
ing for freedom and the rations provided 
not only Inadcqu.ate but were also hurtfu 
the National Being. 
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The first half of the potion was injected 
into our stomachs, and, after a certain resis- 
t'ince ive retained the doubtful pabulum in 
the hope of combating it avith our digestive 
juices and began to digest the ingested 
contents instead of straightway egesting 
them A new situation irose The piocess 
of forced feeding had to be brought to a stop 
Jest the bod> politic prosper and Qonnsh 
even upon it 

Ihe use to which Provincial Autonomy 

put by these astute Indian Ministers in 
province after pro\iiice dumb founded our 
nends A nation wide scheme of reforms — 
economic social and religious — was taken on 
lad Different provinces displayed different 
orms of genius //^r^wasa scheme of debt 
conciliation which brought down the interest 
y 40 crores in the Jladras Presidency 
automatically and another two crores through 
ourts There is prohibition which has 
fought light and happiness to many a home 
struck with poverty, intoxication and briita- 
‘ty The process of humanization has begun 
in right earnest The ago long oppression of 
t ® tenantry has at last begun to realize that 
jts own end is drawing nigh The rich 
uouse owners of Bombay had to bear the 
runt of social reform which brought the 
benefits of Prohibition to the city Agranan 
reform of a more equitable distribution of 
t e financial burdens between the rural and 
urban population, that time old blot upon 
Indian civilization and sin against God has 
cen undertaken in right earnest, and for the 
first time in their lives, the Harijans hue 
C'^nght a glimpse of the hitherto invisible 
deity enshrined in the great temples of the 
South The village industnes have been 
rescued from their perishing condition 
Dight has begun to dawn once again in the 
A new Hope and a new Faith have 
taken possession of the voice-less millions 
of India 


All this was iinbcarahle to the dcmi gods 
who least expected the kind of apple fruit 
that the thorny bush of Provincial Autonomy 
began to bear And what would happen if 
Federation, too, should be fiiipcr-imposcd upon 
this, giaftcd on to this A rich crop of 
freedom, social emancipation, national sclf- 
icspcct, yea, leal jiidepondcncc of India 
would ensue And then ? It would be an 
end of monopolies, reservations and safe- 
guards So the British have begun to dally 
with Federation Tlie Slates came handy to 
these foreign exploiters The Princes wero 
designedly brought into existence ns buffers 
between an awakened India and a despotic 
Biiliii) Tlic people of the States have not 
shared tlio benefits of franchise conferred 
upon 3i crores of poptil itioii in tlio 
Pionncos Tlicre was a gulf— 'Uiibridgcablo 
between British ‘India' and Indian India 
Yet a bridge Ins been constructed between 
the two ami is about to be declared open to 
traffic In the meantime war has broken out 
in Europe and came handy to the British to 
bid goodbye to Federation and encroach 
upon the powers of Ministers iii«iide the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy who, 
therefore, resigned Thus part III has 
been withdrawn or suspended by Govern- 
ment, while Part II has been killed by 
the Congress and between the two, the 
Act of 1935 stands wrecked This is the 
Bchievemcnt of the qumqueniimm under 
review 


achievements The psychology of the people 
has changed from one of despair in 1935 Jq 
one of confidence in ourselves in 1940 To- 
day we demand a declaration from the 
British Government that India has a right t 
Complete Independence, worked out hr 
I„d.-.»a on Indlnn so.l hr Ind„ 

IndiV» rpiiresenlilive*. and i 

bronchi into force in all its e^sental^”'' ^ 
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to transfer forthwith Defence into Indian 
b'lnds The Bntish are anxious to settle btij 
unwilling to yield It is a tngedj of Iiidnii 
history — ancient and modern, that at the 
crucial moment the nation should be divided 
into two warring camps of Hindus and 
Muslims while the Congress is functioning^ 
to its best ability, as a syntlietising factor 
All possible fissiparous forces tend to assert 
tlicmseUcs at such junctures There arc, too, 
mter-currenfc divisions nod scliisras brought 
about by > oung patriots fascinated by nil that 
they haae seen and read of the West — social 
lists, coinmuiusta, and so on The pace of 
the elder Is too slow for them The non- 
violence of the latter does not make a stirring 
appeal to their hearts. They would fam have 
Gandhi’s leadership, hut have It o« their 
own terras Yet in the midst of these conflicU 


and contradictions there stands out one man 
who IS the embodied spirit of India, a man 
that speaks with authority, whom India 
reveres and Britain dreads and the rest of 
the world admires, who has the control of the 
young and the old and the middle nged m 
Ills hands, a\ho has the wisdom of a statesman 
and the power of a prophet and who holds 
the key to India’s salvation at this moment 
under his care Between Bombay 
October) and Ramgarh (1940, March), the 
Congress met at Lucknow and Faizpur, at 
Hnnpura and Tripiiri, but the real conlnbu 
tion to India’s progress owes its origin and 
course to the iiticlinlicnged leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi who is the one force that 
may, by Ins unerring guidance, direct the 
nation’s march to its goal of complete lode* 
pcndcncc 






THE MACHINE AGE vs. CIVILISATION 

DR. BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


The tendency today is to mistake 
Civilisation for a greater and greater use of 
machinery. The West is thought to have 
made great strides in civilisation since the 
Industrial Revolution Similarly Japan has 
obtained rank among the 'civilised nations 
of the world since she, following the 
methods of the West, industrialised herself. 
Nor IS this surprising For what after all, 
•t may be said, distinguishes us from the 
other animals but our capacity to invent 
tools to help us accomplish our purposes ^ 
The animal has to have natural protection 
such as a covering of fur or hair, or teeth 
nnd claws if it is to survive in the struggle 
for existence Civilised man does not 
require these He can afford to shave his 
beard off everyday and have all his teeth 
removed W’hy ^ Because he has invented 
devices which make it unnecessary for him 
to depend like the animal on natural 
methods of protection To cover himse 
he needs no hair He uses cloth, silks. 


rugs, blankets shawls, quilts and what 
not He lives in houses which he can 
artificially heat to maintain an even tempe- 
rature through the severest winter or cool 
with ICC and electric fans through the 
hottest summer Nor does he need teeth 
and claws to protect himself from his enemy 
He uses submarines, bombs and poison gas 
whereby he can take lives of the innocent 
from behind their back without exposing 
himself to danger With the weapon that 
nature gives, one animal can but attack 
another, but man has so improved on nature 
that with his weapons he can wipe out 
whole cities Well, is this not civilisation ^ 
It should be. if civilisation is but the 
capacity to accomplish our purposes 
through devices born out of ingenuity 
The more effective the weapon the more 
aviliscd the man using it This sounds 
logical, but not quite convincing We feel 
mstmctively that there ts a flaw m the 
argument somewhere, for it cannot be that 
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the logical outcome of civilisation is wholc- 
•^ale massacre of mankind 

If we ate to detect the flaw, we must 
define our terms We cannot speak loosely 
of "civilisation" as we have done Civili- 
sation can not consist merely in effectively 
accomplishing our purposes whatever they 
may be Then a clever pick-pocket or a 
skilful robber will have to be classified as 
civilised which is. perhaps, what he is 
actually thought to be in some circles when 
the culprit works on a national scale, as in 
Europe today But the unprejudiced 
opinion of mankind will be opposed to 
equating civilisation with such skilful 
plunder 

If we would gam a true idea of what 
civilisation is. we must ask ourselves what 
are the purposes which are pecuhar to 
man, longings and aspirations which 
distinguish him from the rest of creation 
and make him superior to them . for it 
IS in the realisation of those that civili- 
sation must consist The answer is obvious 
The aims which are peculiar to man are 
those that relate to knowledge, morality, 
art and religion It is in his conscious 
quest for the true, the good, the beautiful, 
and the infinite that man distinguishes 
himself from and rises above the level 
of the other creatures These others 
may move towards the same end in 
an unconscious instinctive way. but m 
man these purposes attain self-conscious- 
ness, and if he pursues them he does so 
deliberately and by choice Civilisation 
then on the subjective side will mean 
that quality of character and conduct 
which makes a man alert to matters 
pertaining to knowledge, morality, art 
and religion resulting in a greater and 
greater realisation of these in his own 
life. And on the objective side civilisation 


will mean progress in science and philo- 
sophy. and application of these to make 
life easier and more comfortable. It will 
mean social and economic organisation 
which will promote the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number It will mean 
development of literature, music, dance 
painting sculpture, architecture, crafts, 
beauty of speech, movement, manner and 
such like Finally, it will mean a form 
of religion which seeks through knowledge, 
morality and art to find that — the only 
Real, the Imperishable, the Eternal, the 
Home of the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful 

If civilisation is all. this it is obvious 
that more ingenuity m devising machinery 
does not make a man civilised Much 
will depend on the purpose for which the 
machine has been invented If it js la 
order to satisfy the lust of the owner of 
the machine for power end wealth even 
at the cost of enslaving and exploiting 
the helplessness of others, then the 
use of such machines, far from bespeaking 
civilisation, proclaims the lack of it 
Viewed thus, the so-called advanced nations 
of the world, who are at each others 
throats for colonies and dependencies and 
ultimately recognise no law other than 
physical might, belong more properly to 
the jungle The machine instead of aidis? 
civilisation has, m their case, hindered it 
It IS easier, it would seem, for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than fof 
these machine-owners to be susceptible 
to human values Contrary then to the 
common assumption that the use of coni' 
plicated machinery spells civilisation. 
appear to be driven to the conclusion 
made clearer from day to day and amp^/ 
vindicated by events In Europe and 
that the machine age is. If anythlnS-*® 
age of barbarism. 
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The machine admirer is, however, un- 
convinced He replies that it is not the 
machine which is responsible for this sorry 
state of affairs but the greed of the 
capitalist, and even as the machine has 
served the greed of the capitalist It 
serve the needs of the community if only 
the community could have possession of 
the machine The machines, which science 
has made possible, will then bring in a 
J'ew heaven and a new earth Wealth 
Will be obtained in abundance and distri- 
buted amongst the workers, who will have 
plenty of leisure and ample opportunities 
provided m the way of schools, colleges, 
libraries, institutes of music and fine art, 
drama, dance, and public parks for their 
®11 round mental and physical devclop- 
ment The scheme is alluring especially 

It promises much for little The only 
snag is that civilisation such as we have 
described being impossible, as we shall 
see. With the use of large machines, is 
sought to be acquired in moments of 
leisure But this raises the crucial question 
whether the damage done to one s mental, 
moral and physical make-up by factory 
labour can be made good by recreational 
activities during leisure 

For what does factory labour involve 
beyond attending to the machine as it 
performs the same movement hour after 
hour, day after day ? For this nothing 
IS required on the part of the factory 
hand except a pair of eyes and hands, 
no intelligence, no initiative, no character, 
no artistic sense, no religion, nothing that 
makes a man a human being What can 
a person, who spends the best part of his 
life thus, amount to but a walking machine 
devoid of soul ^ As there is no outlet for 
the human side of his nature in his occupa 
tioa he is a nervous wreck and is driven 
to indulging himself m drink, gambling and 


vice, or at the best, in frequenting cinemas, 
dance-halls and vandeville shows, or 
reading novels or walking the street 
These have come with industrialisation 
and perhaps form an indispensable adjunct 
to it 

But. It may be replied, though factory 
labour may have a bad effect on the worker, 
still under communism there will be ample 
opportunities provided for developing one- 
self in leisure in accordance with one’s 
own inborn capacity and inclination so 
that the evil will be more than counter- 
balanced by the good and lead to a great 
civilisation broad-based in the life of the 
workers who in the end constitute the 
people Plausible as this may sound in 
theory, it is worthless unless it stands the 
test of practice Fortunately the test is 
within the reach of oil of us We need 
only ask ourselves how we actually spend 
our leisure from day to day-we. the 
educated and the so-called privileged class 
who ought to know how to spend leisure 
Do we not waste most of It, if not all 
of It. in idle talk, light reading or some 
other form of amusement 7 Leisure is for 
most of us a time for relaxation or for 
frivolity, where we go from one thing to 
another as suits our fancy If we are to 
develop ourselves our activities must be 
controlled by a seriousness of purpose 
which will keep us at our task in spite 
of obstacles and hardships, and that is 
provided for the bulk of mankind in work. 
Work calls for thought, perseverance, 
patience, steadiness of purpose, initiative, 
industry, application to detail, exactness, 
precision, a sense of proportion and finish, 
skill, self-reliance and artistic ability— all 
valuable trails of character which cannot 
be acquired by most people except in and 
through their occupation Leisure is too 
easy-going and frivolous to evoke these 
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qualities If this be true then to hope to 
achieve through leisure what work under 
factory conditions makes impossible is a 
counsel of despair 

Whether under capitalistic or under 
communistic methods of production then 
the civilisation of mankind seems to be 
endangered through the use of large-scale 
machinery A multitude of goods is no 
doubt assured to some under capitalism 
and to all as it is claimed under socialism 
but at what cost 7 At the cost of 
de-humanising the masses A generation 
of factory hands are to be produced who 
in the process of work are to have no 
scope for intelligence initiative or artistic 
sense What they produce and how ts 
to be determined not by themselves but 
by a few who plan production and by the 
nature of the machine Theirs is not to 
reason why theirs is but to do and die 
They are but cogs m the wheel The most 
sacred thing a person possesses vir indi- 
viduality, is to find no expression m work 
The nation is thus to be reduced to a 
regiment of man devoid of personality 
Can anything be more terrible for the 
future of humanity 7 

If this great evil is to be averted and 
civilisation saved the only way is to see 
that the work of the world is not earned 
on by means of huge machines but that 
as far as possible, it is left in the hands 
of small producers who will plan and 
determine for themselves what they will 
produce and how It is only thus that 
there can be a healthy development of 
Individuality, and with individuality avili- 
sation 

But. it may be replied that if we revert 
thus to cottage production sooner or 
later we shall find ourselves again in 
capitalism where the more eiHcient 


producer gradually swallows up the less 
efficient and enlarging his machinery 
monopolises to himself all the production 
and centralises it m a factory under 
ownership and direction To this our 
a/t^wer IS —An enlightened state cannot 
allow greed and selfishness to play havoc 
with its people It exists to protect them 
and safeguard their interests It will 
therefore put an end to such a develop 
ment immediately Further under a well 
planned economic system people will b® 
educated to see how they cause injury 
to themselves and others by encouraging 
factory production how they deprive 
themselves and their neighbours of employ- 
ment and upset the whole economic 
stability of the community by increasing 
production without relation to demand 
They will be taught the virtue of putting 
into practice the ideal of sivadeshi according 
to which consumption is restricted as far as 
possible to articles produced in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood Consequently there 
will be little incentive on the part of 
producers elsewhere to expand Ihc'f 
business in order to capture other markets 
The economic order — or is it chaos 7— 
that prevails today in capitalistic countries 
has no philosophy or plan behind it The 
only consideration that has brought 
into being md controls it is greed for 
more and more wealth In an economic 
system which can claim to be civilised on 
the other hand human values— consi 
derations os to whether the economic 
system promotes the development o 
inteiUgence character artistic and spintu* 
sense of the masses — will have supreme 
control 

In our country wealth was never gi'C® 
supreme place On the other hand poverty 
—a renunciation for attainment of 
ends, was wellnlgh worshippeeb 
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tigficst caste was the priest who was 
expected to look after the spiritual needs 
0 t e people and was maintained by 
* cn. while the merchant who lived for 
amassing wealth was classiBed as one of 
a ower castes. If we are then to be 
raeyo our cultural traditions we shall 
ve to set the lead in establishing an 
wonomic order where it is not gold that 
Worshipped, but spiritual values. We 
y not in that case be able to turn out an 
ance of goods like the industrialised 


nations are doing but we shall be able to 
preserve and develop what is of incom- 
parably greater value, the personality of 
the individual that constitutes our people. 
Only thus should we be able to save our 
nation from the demoralisation .and 
barbarism into which the countries which 
have taken to large-scale centralised 
production are plunged, and only thus can 
we help to lead mankind from war to 
peace, from darkness and misery to light 
and |oy, from savagery to civilisation. 


I I 

fe SWARAJ IS OUR BIRTH-RIGHT g 


— Lotmanya Tilat 




SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA 


The passing away of Maahar'UI'Haque, 
at the age of sixty-four, in 1930. was un- 
doubtedly a great loss to public activities 
in Bihar, although for the last seven years 
of his life he had lived in retirement For 
a long time, however, he had played a 
notable part tn the political evolution of 
modern India Hague was born m 
December. 1866 In 1886— at the rather 
advanced age of twenty— he passed Matri- 
culation. and took his admission into the 
Patna College. In 1887 he went to 
Lucknow, and joined there the Canning 
College , but in May, 1888, he took a 
pilgrim steamer to Aden with but Rs 70 
m his pocket, and awaited there for further 
remittance from home After a weary 
waiting for three months there, he got 
sufficient funds and then started for 
England, arriving In London m September 
of that year He was received there by 
All Imam, who had then been there for 
about a year In England he devoted his 
time not only to the study of law. but other 
subjects as well He started there the 
Anjaman Islamta. which for years was a 
favourite meeting place of Muslim and 
non-MusIfm Indians, and which I used to 
attend, since my arrival in London in 
February, 1890 In due course, be was 

called to the Bar m July, 1891, and on bis 

return he was enrolled as an advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court While in 
England, he studied elocution, and used 
to recite wonderfully wel! famous scenes 


from Shakespeare and Sheridan Hague 
began his practice at Patna and soon made 
his mark m the profession, but in 1892 
he accepted the post of a Munsiff in Oudh, 
to the great surprise of all his friends 
When I joined the Patna Bar m April 
1893, he bad been away from Bihar for 
over a year But soon he began to dislike 
the sedentary work of a judicial officer, 
which was not congenial to his tempera' 
ment, also, as it was far too narrow a field 
for the full play of his energies He. there* 
fore, resigned his post in 1896. returned 
to Bihar, resumed practice at Chapra, and 
at once made a name for himself as a sound 
and capable criminal lawyer Later, he was 
unanimously elected Vice-Chairman of the 
local Municipality, and during the three 
years of his tenure of office, he completely 
overhauled the municipal administration 
and considerably improved its financial 
condition 

II 

But the activities of his early years 
faded into insignificance before the valuable 
contribution that Hague made to the politi' 
cal activities of the country A man of wide 
outlook, his sturdy independence, coura?^ 
of conviction, and intense 
were apparent in everything that 
or said, m matters political In 1906 

was decided by the non-nationalist sect 

of the Mussalmans to start a 
Association with the object (as was star 
in the circular issued at the fi®W 
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supporting "every measure emanating from 
the Government, and to oppose all demands 
of the Congress/' A meeting was called 
at Dacca for the purpose of starting this 
organisation. Hague at once saw the great 
harm that was likely to result from an 
association with such objects as those 
oentioned in the militant and aggressive 
circular issued by its organisers. With 
Hasan Imam, he at once went to Dacca 
8nd the two Biharee nationalists succeeded 
in pushing into the background the pro- 
posed institution, and starting in Its place 
ihe All-India Muslim League, with aims 
ood ob)ects wholly different from those 
originally proposed. Hague acted as Its 
Secretary m the beginning, and organized 
ond nursed it very carefully. Later, he 
presided over one of its annual sessions 
in Bombay, in 1915. and delivered a notable 
presidential address, that created a great 
impression in the country. In the unfortu- 
nate and regrettable controversy that raged 
about separate and mixed electorates 
in connection with the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, he was put on his mettle, and 
stood out prominently in opposing manfully 
and courageously the demands of the 
Muslim non-nationalists for separate elec- 
torates throughout. He was attacked by 
the vast bulk of the Muslim press in India. 
Contumely, ridicule and abuse were poured 
Upon him. but they did not in the least 
affect his nerve or his patriotism. He 
fought, and fought hard, unmindful 
of the conseguenccs. He was one of the 
greatest apostles of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
and always preached and practised it, both 
in public and private, and he succcssfull> 
stood the severest tests in this connection. 

Early in 1908 Hague removed him- 
self to Patna, for he felt that at a small 
place, like Chapra, his public activities 
and great energy could not find a free 


play in the service of his country. He 
risked, in doing so. an extensive practice 
there, when he returned to Patna. But 
his fame had already preceded him, and 
he soon became one of the leaders of the 
Patna Bar. Once at Patna. Hague co- 
operated with his non-MusIim friends In 
organizing the Bihar Provincial Conference, 
the first session of which was held In 
1908, With All Imam os its President. 
The association of the Mussalman leaders 
had the most salutary e/Tect upon the 
fortunes of the Conference. All the 
Mussalmans of light and leading joined 
It in a body, and Bihar then presented 
a unigue spectacle, in the whole of India, 
of Muslims and non-Muslims working 
shoulder to shoulder in complete harmony, 
inspired by common ideals and aspirations. 
On the introduction of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, Hague was twice elected to the 
old Imperial Legislative Council, and his 
work there was always inspired by a 
high sense of patriotism and sturdy 
independence. He was Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Patna session 
of the Congress, held in 1912. and in 
that capacity delivered a remarkable 
inaugural address, which was widely appre- 
ciatcd throughout the country. It was my 
great privilege to be his co-adjutor. as 
Secretary to the Reception Committee. 

When in I9H, a deputation was sent 
to London by the Congress. Hague was 
elected to serve on it. along with 
Dbupendra Nath Basu. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. N. M. Samarib. B N. Sarna, Lajpat 
Rai and myself, and we did our best to 
carry out the mandate of the Congress. 

Id 1917, v.hen Mahatma Gandhi came 
to work In Champaran. Hague, along w/th 
some others, readily lent him his fullest 
support. And In 1920. on the inaugura- 
tion of non-co-operation, he readily gave 
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up his lucrative practice at the Bar, and 
threw himself heart and soul into the new 
movement He started an English weekly, 
called The Motherland It was while edi- 
ting that )Ournal that he offended the 
lail authorities in connection with the 
treatment of political prisoners, for which 
he was prosecuted, and had to suffer 
incarceration for three months Later, he 
removed to his village home, where he 
lived a retired life till his death But 
even m his retirement he was a source 
of considerable inspiration to many a 
worker in the field of politics He acted 
for three years as Chairman of the Saran 
District Board as well He now found 
great consolation in the study of philo- 
sophy and spiritualism, which was his 
chief hobby during his period of retirement 

in 

Until he became a non-co-operator, 
m 1920, Hague was one of the five 
best-dressed Indians I have known— the 
other four being Mr (now Mahatma ) 
Gandhi, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the late Mr, Deep Narain Singh and 
Mr. Muhammad AIi Jmnah. who all affec- 
ted, for many years, the foreign style 
of dress Mr Gandhi, while studying 
for the Bar, in London, might have been 
not unjustly called a dandy, when I was 
introduced to him, in the early nineties 
of the last century, as evidenced by a 
photographic reproduction of his, appear- 
ing m various publications relating to his 
early career Pandit Motilal Hague and 
Deep Narain were the leaders of fashion 
in their respective Provinces, till they 
came, m 1920, under the influence of the 
now world-famous "naked fagir^', while 
Mr. Jinnah. even to day ( in his sixty- 
third year ) lives the life he has lived 
all along, arraying himself In clothes 
made by fashionable tailors in Saville 
Row and Bond Street But once be 


accepted the Mahatma s lead. Hague 
suddenly became a changed man He 
locked up his fastidiously well-tailoced 
suits, matamorphosed himself from a 
clean-shaven man into literally a ' bearded 
padre*', forsook his foreign style of living, 
built for himself outside Patna a hermi- 
tage, called It Sadaqal Ashram (“The 
Abode of Truth ” ) — which is still the chief 
centre of Congress activities in Bihar — 
gave up the use of motor car, abjured 
meat and drink, and transformed himself 
into a veritable recluse And so he stuck 
to his new life and ideals until the last 
I have referred to his prosecution and 
conviction on a charge of criminal defa- 
mation, for what had appeared in his 
journal. The Motherland, reflecting {as was 
alleged ) on the late Colonal Sir Hormuzji 
Banatwalla a distinguished officer of the 
Indian Medical Service and the then 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Bihar and 
Orissa Hague’s colleague on The Mother 
land, a well known South Indian journalist 
(Mr Manthreshwar Sharma ) has correctly 
recorded the facts relating to the trial 
which 1 reproduce below. 

‘The prosecution had been based on 
the flimsiest of grounds. Mazharul Hague 
had written m The Motherland, criticising 
the treatment meted out to political 
prisoners in the Bihar and Orissa jails 
Colonel Banatwalla was prevailed upon 
to seek Government’s permission to prose- 
cute Hague They looked upon this a 
convenient alternative to (the then Judicial 
Member of Government ) Mr Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha’s blunt refusal to prosecute 
Hague for sedition But Mr Sinha could 
not justly refuse permission to an officer 
who wanted to proceed against Hague 
m order to defend his own reputation 
which, in his opinion, had been slandere 
The case dragged on from month to 
month Hague declined to give bail a® 
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the Magistrate had to release him from 
custody and depend on his own honour 
to attend the sittings Now, if only Haquc 
had defended himself and let m some 
evidence to prove his allegations. Colonel 
Banatwalla’s case would have been sure 
to be dismissed But because, it was the 
Congress policy not to engage 
oneself m defence in State or scmi- 
State prosecutions, Hague politely 
declined to take part m the proceedings 
The result was that the Magistrate had to 
tlepcnd entirely on the legally unrebutted 
evidence of Colonel Banatwalla ” “Al- 
though I was" — continues the writer — 
a non-co-operator m those days, I could 
not reconcile myself to Haquc going to 
fail for no real offence I, therefore, 
prevailed upon a friend to accompany me 
to Hague's AsBtam. to endorse my sugges- 
tion that Hague should let me offer 
evidence which had been placed into my 
hands by some friend But Hague would 
not agree, tty as we might to influence 
ond persuade him Finally, he threatened 
that if I persisted in my idea, he would 

non-co-operate with me • Knowing his 
determined nature, I gave way Hague s 
point was that he had decided to be a non- 
co operator Having made up his mind, 
he ought not, by any means, to look back 
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IV 

Communalism was absolutely abhorrent 
to Hague, and when at the Congress 
session held at Allahabad in 1910. Mr 
Muhammad Ah Jmnah moved the reso u- 
tion condemning cammunal representation 
m the legislatures, Hague seconded it w 
en able and forceful speech. * 
Morley-Minto Reforms had just 
operation embodying, for the first 

a scheme of communal representation i 
kegislative Councils, it rcguircd t e “ ™ 
sincerity of purpose and 
viction to be able to say. as g 


to the non-nalionalist Muslims, that Ihtir 
success was really in|urious to the common 
interest of the two great communities and 
that what was wanted was that they should 
lom hands and not remain apart in water- 
ight compartments He remained a staunch 
nationalist to the end: while his broad- 
mindedness and patriotism 
to all who knew him, or had the priv I fl 
of working with him Perhaps it is all the 
good that he passed away before the rcce 
Lvelopments in the Muslim League h 
founded and presided over, for L" 
soul and emotional temperament would 
have received a terrible shock . nor th 
defection of Mr Jmaah from the 
of nationalism would have been .tall to 
his liking Be Ihat as it may. there can be 

I:; Lub° whatsoever the. Hague . rough- 
out his public career, was n consistent and 
whole-hearted netlonelisl. and an open 
foe of communalism In any shape 
He lived and died as a true apostle of 
I j nationalism and a tower of strength 
lo'^its canse. and it is right and proper 
I iv built City at which the next 

*“ Nnnour It was Mazhar-uI-Haguc. 

j g shadow of doubt Having had the 
on“e0e of knowing him intimately for a 
a of over forty long years. I am glad 
SThave got this opportunity of paying my 
tribute to the memory of this great 

Snfgennine natlonalis. Of 

Haque I could write "much and long . but 
whilhavc said will. I trust satisfy the 
reader that he was a man of a type of 
j,,,,nctly above the average of what we 
Bad in India to-day Indeed it might truly 
be said of biffl. what Shakespeare, m his 
fahas Caesar, put into the mouth of Antony 
(vhen describing the character of Brutus • 

This was the noblest Ron»an of them afl 
Ills hie was gentle , and the elements 
So mixed In hem, that Nature might stand op. 

And say to all the world t This was a man ' 
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At the Haripum session of the Indian 
Nnttoiml Congress the follo^ring resolntiou 
on nntional edncation was passed 

*‘T!ie Congress has emphasised the 
iiapoTtnnce of national education ever since 
1906, and during the non>co>operation period 
many nntionnt edncntional institutions Trere 
started under its auspices. The Congress 
attaches the utmost impoit.iiice to a proper 
organization of mass education, and bolds 
that all national progress ultimately depends 
on the method and content and objective 
of the education that is provided for the 
poojde. The existing system of education in 
India is adroitied to have failed. Its objec- 
tives have been antiquated and it has been 
confined to a small number of people and 
has left the vast majority of our people 
illiterate It is essential, therefore, to build 
lip national education on a new foundation 
and on a nation-wide scale. As tlio Congress 
is liaving new opportunities of service 'and 
of iiifliteiiciiig and controlling state education, 
it is neces«nr) to lay down the basic priiici- 
pies which should guide such education 
and to take other neccssarj steps to give 
effect to them. The Congress is of opinion 
that for the primary and secondary stages 


a basic edncation should be imparted fn 
accordance with tlie following principles : 

L Free and compulsory education should 
be provided for seven yeirs on n nation-wide 
scale. 

2. The medium of instruction must be 
the mother-tongue. 

3. Throughout this period ediiention 
should centre round some foim of manual 
productive Mork, and all other iictivities to 
be developed or training to be given should, 
ns far as possible, be integrally related to 
the centi.ll handicraft chosen with due regard 
to the en\ironaient of the child. 


“Accordingly the Congress is of opiaio'* 
that an All-India Education Board to deal 
with this b.asic part of education be estab- 
lished and for this purpose requests 
authorises Dr. Zakir Husain and Sliri E* 
Arynnajnkam to take immedi.alc step", under 
the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, to 
bring such a Board into existence, in order 
to work out in a consolidated manner * 
programme of basic national education an 
to recommend it for acceptance to tb®** 
who are in control of state or private e n®* 
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The said Board shall have power to 
frame its own Constitution, to raise funds 
and perform all such acts as may be necessary 
for the fulfilment of its objects ” 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh (All-India 
Edocatiou Bnird) came into existence m 
•April, 1938 The programme of basic national 
fiducfttiou carried on by the Sangh has come 
to the close of the second year The pro- 
Bress made during this short period has 
teen satisfactorj Two provinces, C P and 
U P have accepted it ns the official policy 
of primary education In U P the work of 
rs training Local Board teachers and convert- 
ii'g old type piiinary schools into basic schools 
has been started in real earnest Two 
batches of 1,750 District Board teachers have 
been re trained and over 2,000 District Board 
schools have been paitially convcitcd into 
schools of the new type In C P the work of 
ro training normal school teachers has already 
begun A training institute for rc training 
normal school teachers has been started at 

Wardha The task of converting the Distuct 

Board schools into basic schools is receiving 
the serious attention of the Governincnl 
Bepresentatives from District Boards an 
Mnnicipnlitics together with members of the 
Education Depaitmeiit and of the Hindnstnn 
Tnlirai Sangh met in a Conference at AVardha 
last October to consider the problem In 
Bombay and Biliar it has been decnlci to 
extend the experiment of basic edncnlion in 
the selected compact areas In Orissi a 

training centre for teachers has been st'^tei 

at Ban and a small compact area selecle >n 
which 25 basic schools will be started n 
ilndras Presidency a training centic o 
the Tamil districts has been started bj 
the Qoveinment at Coimbatore ^ 
National College at Masulipatam has bee 
oSicinllj recognised ns a training ceii 
the Telcgu districts In Kashmir a 
training school is fuuctiomng at nn« 


and two basic schools— one in Jammu and 
the othci in SrnmBnr have been started 
for expenract In AprtI 1040 102 trained 
teachers will start work in 00 baste schools 
This means tlint there nre workiiiB lo-dny 
14 traniing centres of haste cdncitlion, two 
of whieh— the Allahabad Basie 'Iratnins 
College and Vidyn Mandir Training 
lastitiite nt IVnrdha, nre Irainiiig normal 
school teachers while the others are train- 
ing teachers of basic schools The dislrihn- 
tioii of these training centres is as follows 
Government Training Centres : Patna 
(Bihar), Allahabad (O P) Warfbn (C P); 
Ban (Orissa) Loin, Katargaoii, Dliarwar, and 
Jalgaoi. (Bombay Presideney), Coimbatore 
(Madras) 

Private Training Centres : Jamm Mill. . 
T.lnmia Delhi, Andhra Jathcejn Kninsala, 
Masulilialam and Vedchh. Ashram (Gnjral) 
TciI ont of these fourteen Iraln.iig 
centres have trained and sent out 470 Ici- 
f have begun the tniiiing of the 

: :„”id baJ:! Venn namely J^gaon (Urdu 

Tr«.i...ig Centre) Coimbatore, Vid, a M iiidir 

Tm mng l^ardha and Vedehh. 

lehram have recently started the work of 
thctrnining of teachers 

The centres of basic educntioQ are 
scattered from Sriiiiigar in the north to 
Coimbatore in the eoulh, from Gujrat m the 
nest to Orissa in the cast 

This ‘s regards the training of 
teachers We next come to the real work 
of basic education of children between the 
ago of 7 and 14 Dunng tlie first year the 
programme of work was mainly conccntrited 
round the preparatory work of the training 
of teachers Except for a few private 
expenments, such us lhamna in Gujarat 
Segaon in C P ntid the practising 
attached to the diOerent 


schools 


SCUOUI9 — »ssnvtt;tib training 

centre^, httle work was done in the educa- 
tioQ of children ith the beginning of 



iiASir kdicatioa 
(jKNTiei: 



MCRSINO VJtAl. 
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Ihe problem of the production of educa- 
hoi'll literature both reading material and 
teiclicr’s handbooks, also calls for immedi »te 
>h€ntioD Educational literature in the tino 
*6nse of the word does not exist today 
^lorkers of bisic education must do pioneer 
^ork in this direction also The ‘Hindusthani 
Tahmi Sangh has already started vrork in 
Ill's direction and has published the foUow- 
"ig books 

Hindi 

1 Buniyadi Rastnya Shiksha 

2 Shiksha Mam Ahiinsak Kranti 

3 Mul XJdyog Katna by Vinobap 
Autna Va Dhunana by Satyan 

5 Katai Gamt by Krishnadas Gandlu 

H Report of the Poona Conference 
Urdu 

1 Buniyadi Talim 
Marathi 

1 Mul XJdyog Katna 

2 Sethi Shikshan 

cngluh 

Basic National Education 
Educational Reconstruction 
The Latest Fad by Acharja J B 
Kripalnni 

Carbord Modelling by Lakshnnshwar 
Sinhn 

Further books arc under publication 
The Hindusthani Taliini Sangh also 
lubhshes a small bulletin TaUfn m 

Hindi and Urdu During 1939 the circu 
latiou icached 2 000 An attempt is made 
to use this bulletin as an organ for workere 
of basic education and a da> to day reco 
of the progress of basic education 

It IS esssntiil that the ideal of citizenship 
inherent in the scheme of basic nattoim 
education should be understood by t e 
District Boards mid Municipalities who axe 
In charge of elementary education m 
country This is what the Zakir usain 

Committee report says * 

* Basic NaUonal Educatloo 4lh Edtn— P 


In njoden. India citizensliip is deslincd 
to become i.icrcasinBly democratic in the 
social, political, economic and cnltiiril life 
of the conntry The new generation must 
at least, have an opportunity of liodorstandlMB 
.ts own problems and rights and obligation 
A completely new system is “ 

seciiie the minimum of education for 
intelligent exercise of tlie rights and do I cs 
oteitiLiis Secondly, m modern times, the 
intelligent citizen most be an aetive member 
of somety, able to repay in the form of some 
useful service what he owes to it as a member 
of an organised civilised eommunily z\n 
ediieatioii which produces drags and p.ra- 
sites, whether rich or poor, stands condemned 
It not only impairs tlie productive capac.tj 
andciscieiieyof society but also cngcndei. 
a dangerous and immoral mental ly This 

scheme is 7t'work- 

will look upon all kinds of asefnl work- 

uielndiiig raannnal labour, even seavenBing- 
as honourable, mid who will be both able 
and willing to stand on their own feet 

‘Such a close relalioiisliip of the work 
done at school to the work of the community 
noil also enable the children to carry the 
outlook and attitudes acquired in the school 
c„vironme.il into tl.o wider world onlside 
Thus the new scheme which we are advo- 
cating will aim at giving tho citizens of 
the future a keen sense of persoml worth, 
dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen 
III them the desire for self improvement and 


III 6ne the scheme envisages the idea 
of a CO operative community, in which the 
iQotivc of social service will dominate all 
the activities of children during the pla.stic 
years of childhood and youth Even diinng 
the period of school education, they will 
fee! that they are directly and personally 
co-operating m the great experiment of 
naUonal education ” 
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The results achieved duiing this short 
period in basic schools amply justify the 
claim made in the above statement of basic 
national education It is earnestly hoped 
that the District Boards and Municipalities 
will effectively co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the introduction of basic national 
education in all the schools under their 
control without undue delay. 

Nearly 60^ of the boys and 90% of the 
girls of school-going age have not yet been 
provided with school accommodation. The 


rate of expansion of new school accotnmoda* 
tion during the past two years under the 
Congress has been very disappointing 
If the Haripura resolution on national edu” 
cation is to be implemented, Governments 
will have to expand school accommodation 
and train teachers at a very rapid rate. This 
will depend on the amount of public opinion 
that can be created in the country for a 
vigorous programme of universal, free and 
compulsory education for children of school- 
going age — seven to fourteen 5 ears. 


SHRI BHAGAWAN DAS 


The Publicity Officer of the Bnmgarh 
Congress has very kindly asked me to contri- 
oote an article to his projected Souvenir 
Tolume, 

I have nothing new, fresli, interesting, 
inspiring, to say. But I have received 
reminders. It has, therefore, become a duty 
^0 sny something, I also take iieart from 
tile fact 'that nil the political workers .md 
Writers are mostly saying the same things 
n^er and over again ; also, that all l*fe» all 
nature, is one infinite scries of repetitions : 
'vakings and sleepings, slow constructions 
and destructions and reconstructions, loves 
iind hates, peace and murderous war and then 
belated peace again, savagery and civilisation 
and again savagery, birth and death, orbs in 
space rolling round and round themselves 
and one another, integration and disintegra- 
lion, equality and inequality, differentiation 
and similification, cosmos and chaos, over an 
over again, endlessly. It will be no inexcus- 
able fault, therefore, if I repeat, with some 
variation, perhaps of pbeaseology, my oft-told 


tales of old-world ideas, based on limd.old 
human nature ! 


THE RESULTS OP TWDNTV YDARS* IIPPORTH 

What do wo see ns Ujo result of 1!0 j mua 
of strenuous political activity in Tudln, sinoo 
the Nagpur Congress of 1020? Bomolhliig 
which is very saddening and dlMCourngifig. 

1. The more Unity tins born pmudiKd, 
the more Disunity hns grown, not only 
between Hindus and MusHms, hut witliht 
the Congress itself, till it has split up into 
a ‘forward bloc’, a 'midwnrd hloo’, and n 
‘backward bloc’, into leftists, contiisls, 
ists, and each of these into sovcrnl <llvlHl„h«* 
Socialists Commuiuats. followers of tlilJ 
leader, followers of that ofl.n^ ^ i 
Kc.„„„aivUl,, C„,„„r„, 

Hindas, pro-Muslims, IWijsni.,. ' '™- 

oionists galore : all held tofroff. 'i 
common bond ot Mahatma one 

fully magnetic personalitv ,, ^''iJer- 
' ' od strainieg 
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against each other, straining to fall apart ; yet 
none with sufficient self-confidence of ability 
to lead and guide effectively; all trying to 
exploit’, each for his own purposes, Mahat- 
maji’s unique influence over the ‘masses* as 
well as the ‘classes’, the bureauciacy included. 
Yet it is fairly obvious that a single persona- 
lity, apart from a commonly, strongly, ear- 
nestly held, clear and well-understood 
principle, is a very precarious bond. As soon 
as the cord, that ties together the separate 
sticks, breaks, they all fall apart and scatter. 
TVhat is wanted is a single (not only emotional, 
but also rational) Vital Principle, bolding 
together roots, trunks, branches, branchlets, 
twigs, leaves, flowers, fruits, in the single, 
strong, sturdy organism of a living tree. What 
is needed in our case, is a well-understood mA 
clearly visualised goal as our Ideal to strive 
for. Another consequence of the fostering 
of too much 'Personality' and too little 
‘Principle’, is to bo seen in the growth of 
powerful factions, centred in the prominent 
'leading personalities', who have been ‘dis- 
ciplined’ by the High Command, (npinrcntly 
in ‘non-violent’ imitation of Russian, Italian, 
German, 'violent' party-'disciplincs’). The 
factions would have been impossible, if (he 
nature of the Goal, Swaraj, had been reason- 
ably specified in the very beginning. 

2. The more the Congress has tried to 
placato the MuOim LoagiJC, (“even going out 
of ils way to court the displeasure of the 
Hindu iiahasablia," ns one of (he most 
prominent members of the High Command 
said rccenllj), the more implacable the latter 
has become. 

3. The more the Congress has ignored 
the Hindu Ainhasahha (instead of acting ns 
arbitrator and conciliator between it and Ibo 
Muslim League), the more sjmpathy from 
Hindus the Sahlin has rcccivcil, and (he worse 
has become the antagonism between (he 


Sabha and the League, till things have come 
to such a pass that Mahatma Gandhi has 
realised and said in public print that any 
false and hasty step, of the nature of Civil 
Disobedience, is almost sure to cause a teifi- 
ble outbreak of communal riots all over {he 
country. 

4. Khndi continues to be very largely a 
spoon-fed industry, heavily subsidised by the 
financial self-denial of the more honest among 
the Congressmen. Also, much spurious 
Kbadi is being made and used, even withm 
the ranks of the Congress. 

5. The more truthfulness and non-vio- 

lence Mahatma Gandhi has preached, th® 
more the opposite qualities have pushed 
their way into the Congress ranks, especially 
since the acceptance of Ministerial office. All 
sorts of men are eagerly putting on cheap 
Gaifdhi caps and endeavouring to "gerry- 
mander" themselves into places of authority 
and prominence within the Congress, in the 
hope of sharing — that cynosure of 

all eyes, that heart's desire of all hearts today. 
Mahatma Gandhi's recurring complaints of 
the subject, in the weekly Hari-jan, nr® 
proofs; and, (besides many doings not publicly 
reported), the reports, in the papers, of the 
occurrences at elections for Congress-office*. 
lorciWeioot, or destruction oi bniiot-bt>»«*. 
tamperings, lathi-fighl*, now and then an out- 
right mimler, supply further periodical proofs. 

6. The more antl-untouclinhility Ims been 
preached — the less has been the real, sincere 
lasting frateniisation ; and the mutual u®* 
toucbabilily’ between the two thousand od 
‘castes’ of ‘untouchables' remains ns strong »• 
ever. Some sporadic ntlemjits at m ® 
bastis’ for ‘sweepers’ here and there, seem t® 
be the only useful re«iilt ; and also the 
lug of temples, especially in the South, s* 
nodoubt, is Boroclhlng substantial, 
and less useful, result has been the prowi S 
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insistence of the ‘leadeis’ of ‘Ha^llans^ on 
separate electorates and special representa- 
tions and proportions eveiywhere, irrespective 
of Hualificntions 

Such have been the saddening and dis- 
couraging results of twenty years’ woiking of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s four-fold ‘constructive 
programme* 

WHY SUCH RESULTS ? 
these consequences — the reverse of 
those desired ? Why have the results of 
Maliatmaji’s noble efforts and exhortations 
ond personal example of perpetual self-sacn- 
fioe, his marvellous tapasya, gone so astray ? 
M*hy has the tietnendous arous »1 of the mass 
consciousness, which has undoubtedly occur- 
cd, taken such wrong turn ? 

Turning over the pages of a monthly 
®!igazuie, recently received, the following 
^ords caught the eyes, this morning — 

“The Freedom of a People ’ That has 
been, from the beginning of time, the cry of 
revolutionists And when a flame like that 
blinds men’s eyes, there is no appealing to 
reason ” 

Just the lack of a fifth item in the other- 
wise very effective programme, more important 

than all else, is the why , just the lack of that 
reason of a clearly reasoned specification and 
explication, of the nature and outline detail 
of the ‘Freedom’ striven for The supply of 
diat lack would have made can still make, 
the programme far more effective 

The unexplained word Swaraj from 
which all definitions and specifications were 
deliberately excluded at the Nagpur Congress 
began the confusion of thoughts and inner 
feelings The unexplained words ‘ Complete 
Independence” (uii reasoned-out Comp etc 
Freedom”), -adopted at the Lahore Congress 
of 1929 added positive mischief The^nn 
expl lined words “Constituent Assembly, are 
adding to the confusion They are on j 


affording, for n time, an excuse for cnritiiming 
to avoid, and to ‘escape’ from, the trouble 
Of hard and clear thinking 

■SNAGS’ IN THE IDEA OF A ’CONSTITUPNT 
ASSEMBLY’ 

If there ore ‘soils’ m the Viceregal pro- 
nonocement ns Mahatma Gandhi p„.„,ed 1° 
here nre nt least as many, if i,„t „„re „ 
the demand for a ’ Constituent Assembw" 
mo will be the constituents’ of the 0 A s 

Who will call It ? lV|,o j ° ^ ? 

expensive universal snffnnc election ! 

Who will cniidnct the elerl , 
the free emplojmeiit of the tim”"^nT'"‘ 
fold ’diplnmalie’ and ° f"'"- 

(a) cajoling, gerrymandering 
bribery, gr ift and boodle M hi ' (b) 

oleotionecring tacties and’ trich7'm ?"r 
(d) intimidation, blach-mail „ 
minder? Who will be elected ? 

By whom , directly , or mdireni ? 

torn! colleges, as has been sunt 
ot the High Commands ? ”"e 

interests of the minorities be cTT , ‘be 
are n sacred trust”— Mah ilm ^ "^bey 

No doubt blit the leaders oft'l, ‘’"’''"•cd 
retort ’So have the n .‘b' minor, 
always declared that the , ®'Vesn,e„ 

Indian People are a sacred , of the 

ttey arc the m.te M,,,-, a;;;^‘b„l, 

Mahatma ji has hims.lf I” n,, ’ 

■Ihe Muslim League bl„'’r‘"""Hy Satd" 

It ccntinne. to block ft ”'bs ‘be w „ 
t-ago of the sacred tt ’’ ‘''b'ng adv “ 
provision that at if, assi.ro^ 

luciit AssembK t), ^ of ,, 

against the s^!; ^ bc’.t ' ' Co„s,. 

‘oiiiiorit)', tvho nv.if ^S'^lition 

will ‘mnuitiin ^ th*. "i 

reprcs^^ntitives of ®fdei^ ^ 

Sikh Smghnt, ® <i the 

Aligbol the Jx-i *^eir ^ ^igue, the 
Khatsirs the T Dal the 

Ahraxs, the Rik Belchiffa*' 

^ '^hen they 
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to communal rioting’ within the C. during 
its sessions ? Finally, if any decisions are 
arrived at, at all, by the C. A., who will 
implement them, who will mate it possible 
to carry them out, if there is any considerable 
opposition and resistance? 'Will all this 
have to be done by the British Government? 
Must the British Government help those who 
cannot help themselves, who are determined 
not to help themselves ? 

No doubt, the answer to these questions 
is, “Where there is a will, there is a way”. 

THE COMMON STEADY WILL WITHOUT 
COMMON CLEAR UNDERSTANDING 

But the misfortune is that there cannot be 
a Will, a Common Will, non-fickle. steady, 
where there U not an Intelligence, a Common 
Understanding ; where there is not real 
Unity’, Unity of head ns well as of heart, 
of intelligent understanding, of reason, ns 
well ns of enthusiasm, emotion, noble patriotic 
passion, or whatever else it may be called. 
Omni-potence is not possible without OmnU 
science. 

So it all comes back to “Unitj”, which, 
as Mahalma-ii has repeatedly said, is indls* 
pciisnble for achieving ‘Swaraj’ ; (though, 
in his latest prononnceinent, e. g., “Is it 
War ?”, and in the stibsequeiil public state- 
■'ment by the new President-elect, which 
naturally echoes the s-irac feelings, a change 
of view on this point is plainly indicated, as 
made unavoidable by the circumstances. 
A paper, the organ of another political party, 
has recently remarked, "Formerly, the 
Congress slogan wn*, 'No Swanj without 
Iluulu-Miisllm Unit}’; now it i% 'No Hindu- 
Muslim Unity wilhonl Swaraj'). 

Not long ago, a Punjab lender of Iho 
5, Htiidn Mahn«nbha said, "It was not 
necc««ary for Hindus and Muslims to unite 
in onler to win Swaraj, but tbit if only 
the twenty-four crores of Hindu* could 
unite, they could achieve Swaraj by them- 


selves”. Very true; but then why do they 
not unite? Why does he not make them 
unite? He failed to say why they could 
not and did not unite; nor how they could 
be made to unite. 

THE SECRET OF UNITY STILL REMAINS 
TO BE DISCOVERED 

The Secret of Unity remains to be discover- 
ed by Mahatma-ji as between Hindus and 
Muslims; by the Hindu leaders, as between 
the three thousand 'castes’ of Hindus, 
(whose outrageously patent dis-union, has 
compelled Malmtma-ji to see and say at 
Last, as he did recently, that 'the Hindu 
Majority is only a paper majority’ ); by 
the Muslim lenders, as between the ‘seventy- 
two’ and many more sects of Islam; by 
British Statesmen, as between British interests 
and Indian interests by the ‘omniscient’ 
and ‘omnipotent’ rulers and dictators of 
Europe, (now so busy with the supremely 
civilised work of enslaving and exploiting 
the weaker peoples, on the ono hand, and 
of getting their own peoples to butcher one 
another, on the other), as between the 
Bcveml nations of Europe; by the thought- 
leaders of the modern world, as between 
the several 'ideologies’ mainly indi^idud- 
ism-capitalisiQ, fascism-nazism, and socialHtn- 
communism; and, Snaliy, by tlio priests of 
the several religions, a* between all the 
creeds. 

How U that Secret of Unity, that panacea 
which only can (if any thing can, at all) 
mitigate (though it may not wholly cure) all 
the manifold and tcmblo evil* of Ditnnlty. 
appearing in nil department* of Human Life, 
today,— how i* it to be found ? 

THE ANanST TRADITIONAL INDIAN 
SECRET or UNITY 

In some very old-world notion*: *«wh 
1* the !>eHef of some of n*. 

Ood (or, If any friend* like that wow 
belter, omnUcIent, oninlpolent, omnlrTVwat 
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Matter—lhi iiatne does not matter, the Thing 
remains the same) seems determined to 
teach humanity’ to Humanity, through the 
terrors and the torments of the hell of 
ivorld T 7 ide ayar (into ■which all the n itions 
'‘re being slowly, steadily, surely, dragged 
•“ ) since they have declined to learn it 
through the beauties and the joys of Spin- 
tnal "Wisdom (As this is being written 
the papeis bring the news that war has 
become imminent, between Russia and Tuikey 
supported by Britain and France A small 
has been going on, for nearly four years 
now, on theN "W Frontier of India, between 
the British and some small tribes, led by 
f'akira’ How the small tribes have been 
Jible to keep it on so long, and why they 
have been waging it, is a mystery ) 

Through terrible trials and tribulations, 
mankind’ is being more and more rapidly 
driven, herded, (by and by it may become 
stampeded’) towards a ‘woild organisation , 
a world order’, a ’united st ites of the hum m 
world’, a ‘federation of the world’, an 
‘organisation of the Human Race’, a ‘world- 
wide social organisation’, ‘univeisal social 
reconstruction’ Snch are the many phrases 
that thinkers and writers are inventing, to 
express the same single idea, m their endea- 
vour to avoid monotonous repetition and 
say some thing fresh In every country, 
today, theie are some prominent thinkers 
who are expressing and ndiociting the idea 

Socialism and Communism Nazism an 
Fascism though seemingly aiitngouistic, are 
all attempts, more or less uiisuccessfii , m 
this same direction To be successful, t is 
World-Wide Social Oiganisation of the Human 
Race, obviously, has to be founded on I e 
permanent facts and laws of human nature, 
must provide Spiritual as well as i a 
Bread to all. adequately, must form part 
of a Universal Spintuo-Matenal Science 
(which, 80 far, some persons have been 


calling, and meaning by the phrase, ‘world- 
Eeligion’ or ‘Universal Religion’), which 
Science Will tell maiikiiid the ‘Mentiing of 
Life”, will tell them ‘What Life” and 
What we should do with our lives”, and 
‘ Why”, and will show them how to make 
adequite and equitable distribution of the 
Dual Bread 


There cannot be, there will not be, any 
lasting peace on earth and good will among 
men’, until this has been brought about 
Audit IS not ‘a till order’, noi ‘imiiossible 
idealism’, nof some tbiiig very far awiy m 
tlie distances of the future Tlie int.eiit, 
eick uigb ...to death, dcspijrs , and yet he 
may be just pissiug throueb the crisis of 
bis disease uud health may be very ueir 

The remedy, the priuoiples of such Orgauisi- 

tion of the Human Kaee, are there, right 
under the eyes of the leaders of East uud 
West But the ojes of these leaders are 
closed They have only to open nnd turn 
tlieir eyes towards them 


the four fold social organisation 

FOR PEACE 

(a) Some of os would suEgcsl, with all due 
deference to Malialma ji, who has translated 
the Bhagavat Olla into Hindi, nnd has great 
faith in Its teaehmgs-we would suggest to 
biro, to ponder sgam, i ery follj and carefnilj , 
the full signiEcaace of two of its lines 
Cliator varnjam Maya srishtnm guua- 
k’lrma Tibhag-ishah, 
Karmani pra-vibhaktani sva bhava- 
prabhavair gunaib 


( The All-Self, the Supreme Spint, the 
Universal Principle of Life nnd Conscious- 
ness Olid Matter, has created four main 
\Qcational temperaments, by predominant 
characteristic, and four main corresponding 
appropriate vocations or fnnctions in the life 
of the social oi^anism”) 

(b) To the new President-elect, learned 
in Arabic and Persian, we would suggest that 
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he should similarly dn-ell on the siffoiecance The detail of this, of how an equitable 
of the^ Quranic words, ul-ul-ilm’, ‘ul-ul-arm', paitition, (satisfying the temparamental and 
‘zurra’, and the word muzd-war* or ‘mazdar’ ; peculhir as well as general needs of all so 
also on what Allatna Abul Pazl, the famous far aa is humanly possible), can be made, of 


minister of Akbar, has written in the MaQdd- 
damah of las great work, Ain-i-Akbari • 
tFahaniaii az cbahar garoh burun nnbasliand; 
(1) abl-i-qalam, (2) maharizan, (3) peshawaran 
wa bazar-ganan, (4) kishawar zan wa barza- 
garan. 

(c) To ZoroastriaiJ leaders, we would 
recommend for consideration, the words of 
their sciiptures : (1) horistaran, (2) nuristaran, 
(3) rozfsdstnn, (4) eocisturatt. 

(d) To the modern-educated, who do not 
care for Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian, we 
would suggest, for deep consideration, the 
woids;(l) tJie learned professions. (2) the 
executive professions, (3) the commercial 
professions, (4) the industrial professions. 

(e) To the admirers of Russia— the' words : 

(1) Workers (I-a, Intellectual), (2) Soldiers, 

(3) Peasants, (4) Workers (I-b, Manual). 

If) To the British Statesmen and people : 
‘The four estates of the realm’, (I) the clergy, 

(2) the nobility, (3) the commons, (4) the 
workers or laborites. 

(g) To the politicians, and tluukera in 
terms of ‘power*, of all countries ; (1) science- 
power, (2) arms-power, (3) finance-power, 

(4) labour-power. 

(h) To the peace-minded, who are sincerely 
desirous to organise the nations for peace 
rather than war: (1) the educators, (2) the 
protectors, (3) the feeders and clolliers, (4) thu 
little-skilled or unskilled helpers. 

In these words arc to bo found (a) th® 
principles of the natural and scientific four- 
fold Social Organisation for Peace, of each 
people, each nation, the whole Human Race 
and, therefore, (fa) the Seerei of real, perma* 
nent, stable Unity of head and heart, interest 
and talcresU nation and nation, race and race, 
religion and religion. 


riglits-and-duties, powers-and-responsibilities, 
work-nnd-wages, labour-and-leisure, trouble- 
and-pleasure, necessities-comforts-Iuxnrics ; 
this is obviously not the place for expounding 
such detail. It has been done elsewhere, 
by the present writer. But Dr. Pnttablu 
Sitaiamayya, member of the Working Com- 
mittee, highly talented and selfless public 
worker, equally gifted as eloquent speaker 
ju>d jfine writer, historian o4 tho Congress, is 
in sympathy (so the present writer has reason 
to believe) with those principles of the 
Ancient Indian Socialism (indicated in the 
above quotations from the Gita, the Quran, 
the Aind-Akban, the Zoroastiinn Scriptures). 
If the Working Committee should care to 
spend time and thought on the subject, he 
will be able to lielp it to come to a decision, 
ns to wlint the ‘war aims' of the Congress 
itself should be, and how they should be 
published, to tl»e Indian People and the world 
at large, in order to clear away much \ery 
harmful haziness and many misiindcrstandings. 

'•IS THIS WAR7'’~WHO IS TO BLAME f- 
•THE OLD GAME” 

A few more observations and suggestions 
may be added, for which this occasion seems 
to be not improper. 

(u) In his aricle, “Is this War?” (dated 
18-2-40), Mahatma-ji gives a splendid pira* 
phrase of Lord Zetland’s latest iillcrance. 

He mainLains intact (perimps improves) 
whatever there is of force, cogency, reason* 
ablcnCSB, in it, and rids it only ® 
diplomatic phrases' (which the public 
has now heard too often to bo deceived fay)* 

He lina also, hi the same article, present 
tho view of “tho Destroyers of the 
Spirit” (among whom he, presiimafalyt * 
himself), with, if possible, even greater 
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more eflectivo succinctness For our present 
purposes, two sentences, one of each, are 
spccnlly notewortli) ‘ (Lord Zetland ) ^You 
(the Congress) are not the only party we 
liave to deal with , there are manj lu India 
wbo recognise the benefits of British Rule 
uud Pax Britannica , we propose to win 
t e war with the help we can command from 
n la through tlie loyal agencies , iheir 
services we shall recognise by the grant of 
urther reforms when the time comes’ ” 
(The Destrojersl Tou (the British) have 
0 remove from our way the obstacles yon 
uve created if jou are honest, if jou are 
earnest, jou will not only let us determine 
>e method and manner of governing our- 
80 ves, but even help us to do so, if we want 
your help’ . ” Then, writing m propna 

persona^ Mahatma*ji says, ‘The more the 
nationalists try to deal with them, (f^.thc 
four pillars’ built by the Bntish, viz, the 
European interests, the Army, the Princes 
e Comiminal Divisions), as if thej were 
problems for which they (the Nationalists) 
responsible, the firmer they must 
ecome” The clear implication of this is 
(at the Nationalist leaders of India, and 
t rough them, their followers the general 
public of India, the bulk of the Indian people, 
are not responsible for them But another 
Mticle in the Hanjan, of the same date, 
^hntma closes with the sentence hat 

uoes matter is our own weakness, for which 
» e alone should be to blamd' 

Difference between true' & truer 

These last two pronouncements of 

Mahatma ji need to be reconciled The former 
» true, if we look at the immediate and 
mtermediate causes The latter is truer, it 
're look at the root-cause It is sometimes 
811(1, by some that there la no middle 
between tmth and false-hood let. " 
happens, the whole world process w on 
^®Snite and inextricable mixture o , 


middle course between, the two, so that no 
mntennl thing, no sLatcraent, no human life 
not the saintliest or the wickedest is 
absolutely true or wholly faNc All arc 
relative, comparative, hence, one is ‘true’ 
another ‘irueri one is ‘false’ the eje fixed 
on the ‘trucri 

INDIANS MUST HELP THE BRITISH TO 
REMOVE THE OBSTACLES IN THE WAY 
OP THE INDIANS 

It IS ‘trueri that the Congress is not the 
only party (as Lord Zetland sajs) that ‘we 
(Indians and onr leaders) are alone to blame’ 
for this, that 'the Muslim League blocks the 
way’ of the Hindu Maha Sabha and the 
latter of the former, and both of the Con- 
gress— the Congress leaders are to 
blame in ^ome important rc«pcct, lor some 
senous lack in the leadership which lack it 
IS Ibcir duty to discover and remedy Tlic 
‘British hare to remove the obstacles from 
our way’, but the Indians must help them to 
do so, which they are not doing Mahatma ji 
has repeatedly and insistently declared that 
he IS ft ‘Hindu’, the Congress Mu«salmans 
nlso affirm equally that they are Mn'saJmans', 
nnd of course tbo leaders of tlic Hindu Sabha 
and the Muslim League assert thus much 
more aggressively Tniat each says in this 
respect, IS no doubt ‘true’ But it would be 
much ‘truer’, if they all said "W c arc tnsans 
humans', rather than Hindus or ^[ti’salman*’ 

Xbc whole human world s entire problems 
would be solved at once, if only we could 
and did say, all of ns that wc are all 
humans, nnd not Indians or Bnlon« or 
German* or Italian*, or Pole* or Jnpane*e, 
orChin€*e or Russian®, or Fims or Arabs 
or Turks, etc.’ In the dibgent emphasising 
teaching preaching of this patent fact, that 
we are all indDbitably ‘human’, will b" 
found (a) the Secret of Unity, (h) the 
removal of the obstacles to peace, fc) the 
laying of the Spinfacl foundations of the 
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meterial (pliysiotogical as wcU ns psycho* 
logical) "World-Organisatioii, for lack of 
'which, mankind is perishing today. Let the 
politico-religious leaders preach to the masses, 
much more industriously than they preach 
charkha' etc., that the name, Hindu, Muslim, 
British, German, etc., is not written on any 
face, but that the name ‘human* is so written; 
that the elemental needs of all, in respect of 
food, clothes, family-life, shelter, arc the same; 
and that these needs can be satisned, for all, 
by such-and-such n Social Organisation. 
Until and unless our leaders and the Ie.idcr8 
of the other countries do this, they will go 
on muddling and falling into blunder after 
blunder, and bringing greater and greater 
misery to their peoples. Out of the preach- 
ing, above recommended, will automatically 
issue all other things they arc now preaching 
in vain, non-violence, anti-untouchabiiity, 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, a real Le.ague of All 
Nations, etc. Let that preaching bo done, 
then, extensively and intensively to the 
masses in every country. 

CONSEQUENCES OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
WITHOUT SPECIFICATION OP GOAL 
Mahatma-ji and the new President-elect, 
have plainly indicated th.at after the Rnmgarh 
Congress, some sort of general Civil Dis- 
obedience is to be started ; Shri J. L Nehru 
has been advising the people foi some months 
now, to “keep ready* and ‘be prepared”; Shri 
Sublns C. Bose has been urging a 'declara- 
tion of war’ forthwith; Shri Sarojini Naidu, 
world-famous orator, poet, ex-president of 
tlie Congress, and other mucli-travelliug 
speakers, have been endeavouring to ‘inspire* 
the people, by the free use of the word 
'freedom': and she has recently declared once 
again, (what many other Coiigiess leaders 
also have been saying) that there is no ques- 
tion of religion involved, but it is all only a 
struggle for power, between the Hindu Sabha 
aud the Muslim League. 


There is little doubt that, if Civil Dis- 
obedience is started, without clear specification 
of the kind of Freedom sought, the use to 
which Power will be put, the manner in which 
the just interests of all sections of the 
People will bo promoted, there will be 
immense commotion and turmoil throughout 
the country ; that, while Congressmen may 
go to jail non-violently, many other groups 
(the British Government’s bureaucracy among 
the foremost) will take to violence of various 
sorts, (his great apprehension of which, 
chiefly in the form of communal riots, 
Mahatma-ji himself expressed not loug ago) ; 
that consideration of this probability is 
weighing heavily with the British Government, 
(since it is easy to start a confl.igration, though 
very dilTicuIt to quench it), in consequence 
of ‘the life-and-death struggle’ (a phrase used 
by Mr. Chnmbcrktii himself ns well as Lord 
Linlithgow) with Germany, in which it is 
now engaged; and that, therefore, the British 
Qovcrumeiit is genuinely anxious to come to 
terms with the Indian People and the Con- 
gress, and has gone so far now as to definite- 
ly declare that Dominion Status of the sort 
indicated in the 'Westminster Status will be 
given to India ; and as early aa possible after 
the war has been won : if India helps Britain 
in the war ; and provided the major political 
parties here manage to get up some sort 
of agreement among themselves. (It may 
be noted that the British Government, 
DOW that It sees that the Congiess does not 

respond to its advances, is stiffening 
attUnde and is beginning to reverse, in the 
Provinces, various measures and policies of 
the Congress Ministries, which it at first 
declared itself desirous of carrying on ; while 
it persists in carrying on such measures o 
the Ministries, as were mistaken and un- 
popular, presumably to perpetuate that uu 
popularity). 

But Mahatmaji has found that there 
are ‘snags’ in such declarations. Ofcourso 
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there are; in the absence of a definite time 
limit ; and in the proviso. The misfortune 
13 that these ‘snags’ are the results of “our 
own weakness” (of many sorts, moral, 
intellectnal, physical, religious) “for which 
we alone should be to blame”. 


SAY, NOW, WHAT CONSTITUTION OF 
SOCIETY, OF STATE, OP GOVERNMENT. 

YOU WANT 

Instead of exactly ascertaining and prea- 
ching broadcast, the precise nature of this 
manifold weakness and Us remedy', and 
instead of resolutely trying to cure tbem- 
selves and the people ; our leaders have 
taken refuge in the catchword ‘Constituent 
Assembly’, copied from the French Revolu- 
tionists, whose circumstances were very 
Qifferent. TJnable to make their own minds 
eW as to what ‘Constitution’ (a) of Society, 
w ^ of State, and (c) of Government, 
needs, which would suit her best 
and most, they have decided to ‘postpone 
1 day’, of hard thinking and real 

decision, to the indefinite distance of a 
uture Constituent Assembly, which too the 
British Government must arrange for and 
call. The English proverb says ; God helps 
those who help themselves. Accordingly, 
Britain has always, so far, helped only 
those who have been able to help themselves 
often, despite her. But now we want her 
to become maternal and paternal, and help 

those who cannot help themselves, and will 
not help themselves — which God himself, it 
seems, finds diiBcult to do. No doubt, H 
Would be very noble, very self-denying, very 
sin-expiating, and indeed truly wise and far 
seeing too, if Britain could and didiosoi 
it Would extinguish i\ie conflagration of war 
which is slowly spreading, and will, 
wise, surely envelope all the human world. 
But it is too much to expect; especially, 
when the Pandits and Mullas seem defer- 


*®5ned to positively hiudef any 


efforts that 


may be made in this behalf ; and other 
politico-religious leaders are also determined 
to emphasise their Hindu-hood and Moslirn- 
hood. The British Statesmen have been say- 
ing, since the days of the R. T. Conference, 
“Yon, Indians, come to a fiiir measure of 
agreement amongst yourselves, and we will 
have to act accordingly. Instciid of talk- 
ing nbont the thing, and round and round 
the thing, talk the thing itself'’. This is 
certainly a fair and reasonable altitude. 
To say, “Bat, you British, by undeihand 
and overhand means, are preventing ns 
from coming to an agreement”— is very 
feeble rejoinder. If we arc so easily pre- 
vented from seeing our own good, indeed 
we aro not fit for any good, 

A eENUlNBLY FRIENDLY ENGLISHMAN'S 
„ ADVICE 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, being an Englishman, 
has worked for and served Indi.a, nnder 
the inspiration of Dr, Annie Besant, as a 
labour of love, (not of bnre.inomtie or 
other power and pay), for nbont as long 
and as zealously, though in a different way, 
M the nniversally loved Mr. C. F. Andrews. 

He is now the President of the Theosophic.al 
Society, which, thongh it does not (for 
various reasons) exercise the same infincnco 
now on world-thought, as it did thirty years 
ago, still hns branches in 50 conntries nnd 
more. He has been pointing oat, almost every 
week, in his Weekly Notes, for months now, 
that it is for the Indian leaders to ‘rehearse’ 
a Constituent Assembly for and by them- 
selves. “Let India make her own statement. 

If it is impossible for our various leaders to 
establish n ‘Constituent Assembly’, satis- 
factory to majorities and minorities both, then 
we have no political capacity tn os, we are 
not fit for Home Rule, still less for ‘Indepen- 
dence.’ In BO many countries in the west, 
when there has arisen occasion for nations' 
to assert themselves, and to become self- 
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governing, they have themselves taken steps 
to do it We wait, and mit, and wait, and 
the longer we wait, the greater the difficultj. 
— This is a critical time for India, and yet 
here we are playing about with words. — If 
Gandhi-ji were to move throughout India, 
telling the people what to do, constracthely, 
to establish their own Constitution, the 
broad outlines of a Constitution which would 
satisfy the needs of majorities and minorities 
alike) it would be accomplished with vei*3 
little delay.’' Dr. Arundale is sixty years of 
age, has lived in India for 35 years, has been 
the Honournry Principal of the Central Hindu 
College of Benares, has been a careful student 
of history, (more so than many of our le-aders), 
has travelled very widely in Europe and 
America quite recently, knows conditions 
there first-hand, has been pointing out, 
courageously and impartially, the demerits of 
Britain as much as those of the other ‘Great 
Powers’, in the three or four journals he 
controls, and (though be may have his own 
limitations, no doubt, in the eyes of some, as 
every one has), is entitled to give the advice 
he has been giving, and is entitled to bearing 
and careful consideration of that advice. 
Some others of us have been making the 
same suggestion, in other words. He has siiid 
repeatedly that, in every country of Europe 
which has seriously desired a change in its 
Constitution, the change desired has been 
clearly indicated fully by the people them- 
selves, through their representatives, called 
together by themselves ; without waiting for 
the then Government to call such an Assembly 
for them and make everything smooth for 
them. We are relying on our ability only to 
create turmoil throughout the land, in order 
to compel the British Government to compel 
all onr politico-ieligions parties to meet in a 
Constituent Assembly, and decide on a Cons- 
titution ; and wc shall, after that, settle oar 
H. M. 'domestic problem! Some of us fail 
utterly to understand the meaning of this. 


WHICH SPECIES OF FREEDOM 
DOES INDIA WANT? 

We are all crying out for ‘freedom’, and 
asking one another to ‘keep ready’ and ‘be 
prep.ared’, and deprecating the desire for 
‘poweri, as between Hindus and Mussalmans, 
and saying there is no question of religion. 
Yet no leader, of any party, tells the people 
(l) What sort of fteedom they are trying for : 
the Russian soit, or the German variety, or 
the Italian kind, or the British species, or the 
U. S. A. quality, or the Japanese nature, or 
of the character and complexion of the South 
American Republics, which enjoy a revolution 
and a murder of the President etc , every 
week ; (2) What we are to ‘be prepared’ and 
‘keep re.ady’ for — merely going to jail, and 
creating general confusion and chaos all 
round, ‘out of which cosmos is sure to emerge 
of itself’ some day, or for something, and 
what thing, more useful and lasting ; (3) What 
Congress is struggling for, if not ‘poweri, 
(In the abstract, to do any thing it, or its 
hoped-for Constituent Assembly, may please, 
oo the spur of each moment, without any 
foresight and farsight and plan) 5 (4) Now 
‘poweri is to be used when it has been gained 
(5) Why is there the incessant and extensive 
and intensive use of the names ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Muslim’, if there is only a question of ‘poweri, 
and no question of religions ; (6) Now these 
communal feuds can be rationally allayed ; 
{t) How people can and ought to be con- 
vinced that they are ‘humans’ first, and 
‘IRndns’ or ‘Musalmans’ etc. long afterwards ; 

(8) What they need, as such ‘humans’ first 
and foremost, which, being provided, will 
make it unnecessary to aggressively assert 
their Hindti-ship or MusHm-ness (9) and hOW 
that will be provided. 

THE NEEDED LIGHT AVAILABLE ONLY 
IN THE ANCIENT WISDOM : 

EX ORIENTE LUX. 

"WTicn our leaders begin to think it worl 

while to try to discover the real Secre 
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The book Ins been pnblnhed bj- the Kinhi 

Pithn, Benares, mid belones to it 

tcchnicallj, not to the compiler, though, 

at the same lime, no copyaght Ins been 

reserved .11 it It » bemc Riven away 

at pnclically cost-price, and, if tint n 

recovered it will CO to a Publication rmid 

of the Kashi Vidja Pilha ) 

If nnr leaders woiild only see that the 

•non-a.olent’ political efTort, of India haie 

been EOIIIE astray, and proaiiic ■'■f"'""”"' 

„„ the whole, (escept in re-pecl of the 

aery desirable E'Cm'b" awakei.iiiE 

^ «i.j 1 the ven 

coiiscionsncsa ni»d tne verj 

dncrgcnco of d i»lo wroni: clmniiolO. « 

" :'rtne"Xsr joTaLrf^m 

ror.l.oG«ri:i.,tI,e A,n!AkM^ 


of Unity, which they have been avoiding and 
evading so far , when patriots like Shn 
J L Nchrti, not merely speak and write 
(no doubt opportunel>, but all too ) vaguel>, 
about ‘world conditions* and ‘impending 
changes in tho social order* and their iin- 
avoidahlo influence on India, but themselves 
come to grips seriously with the problem 
of the social order that India needs when 
they realise that secret is to be found* 
in a new Religion different from the 
existing old ones, but in the very ancient 
Unnersal Spirituo Material Science; winch 
runs through mid coustitues the very heart 
of nil the existing religions, and which 
and alone, can co ordinate and regulate 
*11 material sciences and then applications 
foo, 80 that they will become instruments 

for promoting life, and better life, and not 

for destroying life, when they farther the 0/M, the 

K'hse that that Universal Spintiio Meiertal natural 'pccuUanttes , if they 

■ ' ■ ;ll/'cnirrX .M> t'-I 


Science, that World-Religion includes the 
principles of a World Organisation , then 
^uly Will they be able to really help the 
people Until then they wiU go on, like 
blind lenders of the blind*, creating tar 
moil and trouble only , excellently mien* 
tioncd, but very ill equipped and very .w.-rAt ^)!ITERE^CES ARECOV\ERTlDLE 

unprepared, by foresight and farsight, to HO^ ,ST0 'RATIOVAL AOREE.ME.vr 
nchievo the really desirable Goal Iho two . . . 


nnlT realist * » . 

bably be ^ 

Sr’whTfX'tf-o British Government 
not ciccptcd 


years, haphazard working and many mistakes 
of the Congress Ministncs have prove 
*‘roply, the lack of clear vision and the 
manifold unpreparedne'is of the Congress 
*ad its leaders 

(Until ft better exposition of this Spintn^ 
^fatenal Science is available readers w o 
have had the patience to read this piec 
of Wnling BQ far may look into the pre * 
Altera’ book ^The Essential Unity of ^ 

Rehgion^\ w uAicft these pnncip 

~-no idea in the book is claimed 
tnonslj a nevi or original— of 
Religion and Universal Unman 
saticn arc attempted to be expoo 


INTO 'RATIOVAL / 

AHkatv.-.,. i.« "'■> 

.»■ ™” betwera tiv Conerv. »ml ihc 

Bnu'h Oo,vn.v.ent .. .1 "t ^ 

li,”" ConWtvtW" »»<> Itv l.ttvri^.l" th.l 
, the lintwl. Gov.n...vnt -bonM do .o 
nc V.COO.VS 

1 ,i no Indian inteirats will b^ daly 

r;:^o.ed,.f.h=Br.t..b .bvBnU.S Eot 

If the Indians were capable of drawirgit 
^th a fa‘v m««Qre of agrceaieal b->t- 
*11 parties, tfcer would have done so, 
long Bnti«h wocld hare 

been ccmpellfd to agree as they, the 
Bnti«b, have been saja-*g ta so cany we-ds 
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almost, for the last fifteen years, through 
their Statesmen So much is this the case, 
that some British-conducted papers, m India 
and in Britain, have written to the effect 
that it would be quite worth while, for 
the British Government, to tell the Indians 
to go ahead and call their Constituent 
Assembly , for they would be sure to tear 
each otliei to pieces in that C A 

LET THE CONGRESS ‘REHEARSE’ 

A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

To falsify this forecast, and rationally 
compel the better British mind and heart to 
agree to India’s demand, the representative 
leaders of all our really important religio- 
political parties should, by themselves, rehearse 
a C A , draw up a Constitution, and present 
it, with irresistible weight, to the British, 
for agreement 

THE VARIOUS ‘WAR-AIMS’ OF THE VARIOUS 
INDIAN PARTIES 

In other words, our leaders, especially 
the High Command of the Congress should 
not content themselves with merely insisting 
that the British Government should declare 
its war-aims, in respect of India They 
should declare their own ‘war-aims’ too 
And the British have now declared their ‘war- 
aims’ as regards India, to this effect. Viz, 
tsDominion Status etc , as said before But the 
Congress High Command continue to utter 
only the vague words ‘Freedom’, 'Indepen- 
dence’, ‘Constituent Assembly’, to describe 
their own 'war-aims’. The Khaksnrs go to 
the fullest limit, and plainly declare Ibcir 
aim to bo ‘Muslim sovereignty oier the 
whole world’. The Muslim League have, 
equally vaguely with the Congress declared 
that they also want Independence, and more 
plainly though negativel), that they do not 
> want Congress Swaraj, for that is sure to 
mean Hindu Rnj , and they have now adopted 
the Khnksars, (‘as bringing strength to the 
Muslim League’), who, by virtue of their 


war-aims’, should call themselves Alam^irs 
or Jahan-girs rather than Kiiaksars The 
Hindu Sabha leaders have also now, m 
rejoinder, said that their ‘war-aims’ are 
Hindu Raj, with, of course, every just 
protection of minorities’ interests” 

It has not been made clear, among other 
things, by the Congress leaders, whether the 
‘Independence’ and ‘Freedom’ they aim at, 
will be the proviiicialistic separate ‘Indepen- 
dence’ of each linguistic province, or of 
United India , perhaps that too will be 
decided by the C A But the Muslim 
Leaguers have left the public m no doubt 
as to what they want on tins point They 
are clear that there are two nations in India, 
though living in alternate houses in every 
town, and that the Muslim Indian Nation 
should have its own separate Independence 
How this 18 to be administered, seeing that 
the homes of the members of the ‘two nations’, 
are so tangled up— this too maj perhaps 
be settled by the C A , if and when it is 
allowed by tlie Muslim League, which ‘blocks 
the way’, to be held I But the very ‘practical 
suggestion Jms been put forward, in the 
meanwhile, on behalf of the Muslim League, 
that difficulty may bo solved by cutting up 
India into two h lives, n Pakistan and a 
Nn-pakistan, the ‘Muslims’ iii the former, 
the ‘Hindus’ in the other, with, bj-aiid b), 
appropriate expatriations and rcpatnition-', 
of the two 'nationnls*, such ns Europe has 
been recently joyfully and comfortably 
arranging and carrying out, of Germans, 
Poles Jews, eta and till then, ‘mmorilj* 
islands’ with ‘extra-tcmtorial jurisdiction, 
like crnhassies’ 

Snch IS the ‘clarity of vision’, ‘clantyof 
ideas’, 'foresight and farsight’, ‘all comprehen- 
Rivc and Incid thought', that i« gmd'nP 
lending governing the minds of the lodisn 
People Jfn) Heaven help them, for the 
British Oovcriimcnt is not likely to un 
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tlie pressure that Heaven is now putting upon 
nil the Great Powers of Europe alike, by 
flinging them into the present 'life-and-dDath 
struggle to expiate their sins, becomes over- 
whelming. Xhe misfortune is that the British 
Government, and all the oilier governments 
of the woild of today, also, are similarly 
fleplomatic’ in their utterances, though most 
of the others are more candid than the British 
Statesmen. The British Government has 
declared its general ‘war-aims* (apart from 
those relating to India) to bo 'to destroy 
Hitlerism, and give freedom (blessed word) 
to Europe* (iiot India). Hitler’s ‘war-aims* 
ore to recover the German colonies, destroy 
British Imperialism, and promote German 
Imperialism.’ Mussolini’s : ‘to revive the 
glories of the ancient Roman Empire on a 
grander scale.* Stalin’s : (?) ‘to Bolsheviso 
the whole world, in the Stalini-an way, not 
the Trotsky-an ; and destroy capitalism and 
impciinlism, and establish super-capitalism 
and dictatorialism*. Japan’s : ‘to give freedom 
to Chinn, and then India, and then generally 
to all Asia, from European dominance, but 
under Japan’s hegemony’. And so on and 
so forth. 

Well, the Ultimate Mysterj' is ciinbliog the 
‘Great Powers’ to endeavour to achieve iheir 
‘war-aims’ in the old long-practised ways of 
(a) Conquering Glory', la Gloire, knightly’ 
Fame and Honour by extensive mutual 
throat-cutting and even more fnghtfni rape, 
which is the invariable coropauion of war- 
murder and (b) Possessions, plunder, loot, 
enslaved markets ; and (c) Power— the most 
prominent and most frequent word in the 
‘Power-politics* of today. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND 
But, unhappy India— can it not, ran 
Mahatma Gandhi him«elf not, make effwtivc 
his noble eiidenvonr to opplj /Wt" »”4 
sanrtiasi ‘non-violence’ to khanadar 
Pi-hastha •politics’? bVhy insist on such 'vital 
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one (even though it be a ITOrrf, with 

ns many interpretntions ns Swaraj ) in winch 
all the other ideologies (Communism and 
Fascism both) all the other religions, all 
the other laces and iiationa, and especially 
we Muslims, are agreed, tod ly 'Democratism* 
IS the ideal and idol of us all , we may 
differ in our inteipretationa and executions 
of It , some may hide ‘oligarcy* under it, 
as Britain, U S A Fiance , some, Communist 
and State capitalist ‘dictatorship’ asltus&ia, 
some. Fascist Nazist and capitalist ‘dictator- 
ship’, as Italy and Germany , but we are 
all agreed utterly that it does nol allow 
any such hereditary superiorities infereiori- 
ties, iintouchabilities any more than the 
exploded ‘divine birthright of kings There- 
fore, we Muslims cannot fraternise, cannot 
CO operate, with you Hindus You may go 
and dwell in your Na pak istan with your 
hereditary untouchables tia paks (the impure) 
"We will have our own Pakistui (the land 
of the pure ) Of course, superiority and 
inferionty and untouchabihty ace facb, 
insuperable and unabolishable facts m nature; 
but they attach to high qualifications, low 
quahrications or disqualifications or evil 
qualifications, and to impuiity and dirt and 
infectious and contagious disease, etc, 
respectively they do not attach to any 
human beings ns such, by bictfj If jou 
Hindus are willing to regenerate j ourselves 
by realising these common sense as well ns 
scientific principles, if jou accept, and act 
according to, Abul Fazl’s rational luterpre 
tntion of the Gita^vecse then and then 
only, 13 there a chance of otir and jour 
welding together into one Indnn people, 
one nation of ‘humans' with common 
politico-cconoraic-social interests, common 
'' electorates, etc in the spirit of true 
or Ilomocmcy , even though wo 
may retain our special crecdal pnvnto 
peculinnlles, like special tastes, habits 
Interests j which arc not only not harmful, 


but, within limits, desirable, as giving varied 
colour to life " 

The Muslims as a whole, not only the 
Muslim Leaguers, have a right to say this , 
and should say this plainly and clearly, 
to the Hindu Sabhaites, and to the Hindus 
(such as insist on calling themselves 
‘Hindus’) inside and outside the Congress 
If they do so they will effectively cause 
that searching of hearts and stimulating of 
heads and cudgelling of brains, (not only 
among Hindus and their Pandits but also 
among Muslims and their Mullas), which 
will result in the discovery of the One Great 
Secret of Unity, enshrined (quite unveiled 
for all eyes to see plainly, if they would only 
turn that waj) in the scriptural quotations 
made above All the others, Statesmen, 
Rulers, Dictators etc, who are now engaged 
in driving their peoples to the slaughter- 
houses, could also see the same Secret, in 
the same place But all concerned have 
to turn their eyes in the right direction, to 
T^ash their ej es clean of the dust and soot 
and smoke of prc-conceptions and i re- 
jndiccs, and put on the glasses of just, reason- 
able scientific interpretation, and ‘hunianisin 

THE REAL CASE OP THE LIBERALS AGAINST 
THE CONGRESS 

The Liberals, another important Party, 
might also say to the Congress High 
Command Since the days of the R T 
Conference, you have been saying that the 
Liberals want to share Power with the 
British, but jou, now, want to exerene 
supreme dictatorial power, through a C A., 
which perhaps jou hope to be able to pack 
with your own men, by electioneering 
tactics, as in Russia, or in Italy ( before 
1936, when the Itahnn Parliament was 
abolished altogether ) , and you do not 
wish to ehare that Power with any body 
at all I Your men go about saying to the 
poblic that Congress-Raj or Swaraj will 
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be the ‘poor-iiuni’s Rnj or Sw'inj’ That 
doubtless, helps to catch the votes of the 
masses But a\hat does it inean7 Will 
Coiigress-Swaraj keep cverjbody poOt ^ 
or make every one rick who is poor today? 
If the latter, then say 80 plainly , nnd 
explain to us now you will do so; nnd 
if your plan, for doing bo, is at all pliu- 
sible, and if jou will ginrantce to us such 
‘necessaries' and ‘comforts' as joti will ensure 
for yourselves and for the poor when they 
have been made rich by you , if you do 
this, then we will all jo>ftilly gi\e up 
our liberalism and walk over into your 
camp " 


THE SUBTLETIES OP SATYAQRAHA 

Such methods of Saty^g^‘lhn, as Mah'il- 
ma-ji’s splendid intuition devises from time 
to time, are kko powerful cxplosties, like 
shock-tactics, like the Narayana astro des- 
cribed in the hhafiahharalo Irresistible, for 
ft short while , but once e^d'-'U^ted, incapable 
of being used again They carry to a certain 
distance oiily,hft%e no fount withm them 
selves of self-renewing, self continuing iit^ 
Iity Another immense difficulty is lliat t c 
very subtle technique of Mahatma jis atya 
grahft 13 known only to himself an canno 
be worked by any other, as ^ 

expressly , when suspending Civil Diso 
m 1934 Here again it is hke one or tw 
astras (secret weapons), which were 
only one or two, or at most tiree o 
Mahabharatan warriors 


TilE ONLY REMEDY AND THE ONLY WAY 
TO AVOID TERRIBLE VIOLENCE 

Blit if a nnd reasonable idea! of 

Swam], 111 accordance with the scriptural 
quotations and references, were placed there, 
constantly, before the eyes of all concerned, 
that vitality to Satyngraha would enable its 
technique to be mastered by very many, (nnd 
there is safety as well ns strength in numbers, 
nnd not in a single ‘personality', however 
great and extraordinary), would unify nnd 
stabilise nnd immensely strengthen the 
Common Will with Common Understanding , 
would place the Secret of Unity in the hands 
of all honestly philanthropic political, econo- 
roicftl.soeinl reformers, workers, leaders, rulers, 
vould bring such r>on-Moleut and irresistible 
pressure to bear upon the British Government 
as would quickly make further Satyngraha 
unnecessary , and would set a healthy and 
helpful example to nil other countries 

The writer trusts nnd prays that nothing, 
in wh it has been wntten above, will be mis- 
understood as carping nnd cavilling against 
what has been done by the Congress, under 
the noble inspiration and guidance of M «hat- 
ma-ji Tlie present writer sincerely believes 
that all that has been done, was very necessary 
and very desirable to do But, he further 
believes, that something more was, nnd is, 
also necessary, and even more necessary to 
do — without the doing of which, all that has 
been or may be done, must prove futile or 
even very harmful If that additional work 
isa&odone, then, and then only, and surely, 
the failure will be converted into success 
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one ism, (even though it be tKWOtd, with 
ns many interpretations as Swaraj ) in which 
all the other ideologies (Communism and 
Fascism both) all the otlier lehgioiis, all 
the other laces aud nations, and especially 
we Muslims, are agreed tod ly ‘Democratism* 
IS the ideal and idol of us all , we may 
differ in our interpretations and executions 
of it, some may hide ‘oligircy* under it, 
as Britain, USA Fiance , some Communist 
and State capitalist ‘dictatorship’ as Russia, 
some, Fascist-Nazist and capitalist ‘dictator- 
ship’, as Italy and German} , but we are 
all agreed utterly that it does not allow 
any such hereditary superiorities infereiori- 
ties, untouchabilities any more than the 
exploded ‘divine birthright of kings There- 
fore, wo Muslims cannot fraternise, cannot 
CO operate, with you Hindus You may go 
and dwell in your Na pak istaii with jour 
hereditary untouchables, na paks (the impure) 
"We will have our own Pakialin (the land 
of the pure ) Of course, superiority and 
iiifenonty and untouclmbility aee facts, 
insuperable and unabolishablo facts, tn nature, 
but they attach to high qiialificntions low 
quahlications or disqualifications, or enl 
qualifications, and to impurity and dirt and 
infectious and contagious disease, etc, 
respective!} they do not attach to any 
human beings ns such, by btrtfi If yon 
Hindus are willing to regenerate ) ourselves 
by realising these common sense as well as 
scientific principles, if jou accept, and net 
according to, Abul Fazl’s rational interpre 
tation of the Gtta-vcrse then nnd then 
onl}, is there a chance of onr nnd jour 
welding together into one Indiitt people, 
one nation of ‘hnmans' with common 
politico-economic-socml interests, common 
electorates, etc In the spirit of Cnie 
Dcraocrac} or nomocracy , even tliongh we 
may retain our special creedaJ pnrsto 
peculiarilles, like special tastes, habits, 
interests; which ere not only not harmful. 


but, witliin limits, desirable, as giving varied 
colour to life ” 

The Muslims as a whole, not only the 
Muslim Leaguers, have a right to saj this , 
and should say this plainly and clearly, 
to the Hindu Sibhaites, nnd to the Hindus 
(such ns insist on calling themselves 
‘Hindus’) inside and outside the Congress 
If they do so they will effectively cause 
that searching of hearts, nnd stimulating of 
heads, and cudgelling of brains, (not only 
among Hindus and their Pandits but also 
among Muslims mid their Mullas), winch 
will result m the discovery of the One Great 
Secret of Unity, enshrined, (quite unveiled, 
for all ejes to see plainly, if they would onlj 
turn that way), in the scriptural quotations 
made above All the others, Statesmen, 
Rulers, Dictators etc, who are now engaged 
in dnving their peo^os to the slaughter 
bouses could also see the same Secret, in 
the same place But all concerned ha>c 
to turn their eyes in the right direction, to 
a^ash their ejes clean of the dust nnd soot 
and smoke of pre-conceptions and j re- 
judices, and put on the glasses of just, reason 
able scientific interpretation, nnd ‘humanism 

THE REAL CASE OP THE LIBERALS AGAINST 
THE CONGRESS 

The Liberals, another important Pari}, 
might also say to the Congress IUgh 
Command ‘Since tlio days of tho R T 
Conference, }OU have been saj mg that the 
LibcmlB want to share Po'i-er with the 
Bntish, but jou, now, want to cxerct'e 
ettpreme dictatorial power, through n C -A- 
which perhaps you hope to bo able to psc 
with your own men, by electioneering 
tactics, ns in Russia, or in Italy { before 
1036 when tho Italian Parliament wM 
abolished altogether ) , and you do not 
srwh to share that Power with any body 
at all I Your men go about saying to lh« 
public that Congreii-RaJ or Swaraj wUl 
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be the ‘poor-innu’a Un} or Swnrsij.’ That 
doubtless, bcl[)9 to enteb the votes of tbe 
lufisses. But ^\Iint docs it wean? Will 
Congress-Swfirn) keep everybody poor ; 
or make every one rich who is poor today? 
If the latter, then say so plainly ; and 
explain to us now you will do so; and 
if your plan, for doing so, is at all plau- 
sible, and if yon will guarantee to us such 
necessaries’ and ‘comforts’ ns you will ensure 
for yourselves and for the poor when they 
have been made rich by you ; if you do 
this, then we will all joj fully give up 
our UberalUm and walk over into your 
camp.” 

THE SUBTLETIES OF SATVAGRAHA 

Such roothods of Satyagraha, as Mahat* 
ma-ji’s splendid intuition devises from time 
to time, are like powerful explosives, like 
shock-tactics, like the Narayana-astra 
cribed in the MafiabBaeata Irrestsltble, for 
a shoit while ; but once exhausted, incapable 
of being used again. They carry to a certain 
distance only ; have no fount within them- 
selves of self-renewing, self-continuing vit.a- 
lity. Another immense difficulty is that the 
very subtle techniciue of ^lahatma-ji’s Satya- 
graha is known only to himself and cannot 
be worked by any other, as said y^ 
expressly, when suspending Civil Disobedience 
in 1934. Here again it is Hkc one or two 
asitas (secret weapons), which were known o 
Only one or two, or at most three o c 
Mahabharatan warriors. 


THE ONLY REMEDY AND THE ONLY WAY 
TO AVOID TERRIBLE VIOLENCE 

But if a reasoned and rc.asonabic ideal of 
Swaraj, in accordance with the scriptural 
quotations and references, were placed there, 
constantly, before the ejes of all concerned, 
that vitality to Satyagraha would enable its 
technique to be mastered by very many, (and 
there is safety ns well ns strength in numbers, 
and not in n single ‘pcrsonalitj’, however 
great and extraordinary); would unify and 
stabilise and immensely strengthen the 
Common Will with Common Understanding ; 
would place the Secret of Unity in the hands 
of all honestly philanthropic political, ccoiio- 
micnl.social-reformers, workers, leaders, rulers; 
would bring such non-violent and irresistible 
pressure to bear upon the British Government 
as would quickly make further Satyagraha 
unnecessary ; and would set n healthy and 
helpful example to all other countries. 

The writer trusts and prays that nothing, 
in wh U has been written above, will be mis- 
understood ns carping and cavilling against 
what has been done by the Congress, under 
the noble inspiration and guidance of M.ihat- 
ma-ji. Tlic present writer sincerely believes 
th.at all that has been done, was very necessary 
and very desirable to do. But, he further 
believes, that something more was, and is, 
also necessary, and even mare necessary to 
do — without the doing of which, all that has 
been or may be done, must prove futile or 
even very harmful. If that nddition.al work 
is aho done, then, and then only, and surely, 
the failure will be converted into success. 



THE NATIONAL 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 

SHRI G. P. HUTHEESINGH 


The National Planning Committee was 
appointed by the President of the Indian 
National Congress ns a result of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Working CoromUtee 
xn July 1938 The appointment of the Plan- 
ning Committee was preceded by a Con- 
ference of Muusters of Industries of Congress 
Provinces xn Delhi At this Conference the 
reed for a comprehensive scheme of National 
Planning was expressed by everj llmistcr 
Subsequently Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the 
then President of the Indt in National Con- 
gress appointed 11 members to the National 
Planning Committee w th Pandit Jawalinrlnl 
Nehru as Its Cl airman The Committee 

has since then CO opted SIX further members 
Originnllj only the Congress ProMnccs were 
represented Todn> it not only includes 
the non Congress Provinces, but also some 
of the major Indian States in the country, 
like njdcrabad, M>iorc, Tninncore etc. 
\\ ilh the ‘Ministers of Industries and Direc- 
tors of Industries of various Prosinces atten- 
ding in lltcir olTicinl capacity, the Committee 
forms a large bodj of men acquainted with 
the problems of ngricultnre, industries, etc 
In every Province of India. 

At the first meeting the Committee set out 
Its object in the following terms 

•The object of the National Planning 
Committee Is to Improve the well 
being of the community, principally 
by intensifying the economic develop- 
ment of the cemn unity concerned on 


an all round basis, iii an ordered s) ste- 
roatic manner, so ns to obscivo a due 
proportion between the various forms 
of producing new wealth, an equitable 
distribution amongst the members 
of the community, and to secure cer- 
tain adjustments between tho interests 
of Producers and Consumer, indivi- 
duals and the community collectively, 
the present and succeeding genera- 
tion, as to mnintaiii a proper balance 
between these several interests'* 

The Congress has set before itself the 
ideal of a free and democratic state in India. 
Such a democratic stale implies a society In 
which equal opportunities are provided for 
every member for Bclf-cxprcssion and self* 
fulfilinent. This can only be obtained in a 
society where nil adequnte niinimuni of civi* 
liscd standard of life is aisnred to each 
member Ihis la tho back-ground or fouiidA- 
tion of our plan 

A planning under n democratic system has 
been defined ns the technical co-ordination by 
disinterested experts of consumption, produc- 
tion, Invcslojciit, sale and income distribution 
In accordance with soda! objectives set by 
bodies representative of the nation PI«n- 
ning therefore, cannot only be eonitJer^ 
(roRi the point of view of economies and tie 
raising of the stvndard of bring but »“** 
Include cultural and spiritual values and th* 
bumau side of life 
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The task is a very big one and cannot bo 
achieved within a short period The Planning 
Committee has, therefore, set down a certain 
minimum standard which must bo aimed at 
Within a period of 10 years in order to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the masses 
The national income must, therefore be 
increased between 2 and 3 times within this 
period so ns to ensure that irreducible 
minimum standard for cvcrjbody To secure 
this it IS not only nccessarj to increase pro- 
duction but also to bring about a more eqiii 
table distribution of wealth The emphasis 
of the Congress on cottage indnslrics is 
chiefly due to its dcstie to hnao a more equi- 
table system of distribution and to avoid the 
evils of indiscriminate and uncontrolled 
industrialism It is clear that tlie develop 
ment of cottage industries on a \afit scale is 
essential for the well being of the masses 
But this view has caused an apparent conflict 
in the minds of some between the claims of 
cottage industries and those of large scale 
industries The conflict is one of emphasis 
Cottage industries as well as large scale 
industries both are necessary for tiie develop- 
ment of our countrj because without eco- 
nomic freedom there can be no political 
freedom 

The problem before the countr), there- 
fore, is one of CO ordinated growth in all 
directions large scale industries must supple 
ment the cottage industries and 7ice vetSQ 
Agriculture, soil conservation nfforestalion 
flood control and river traiiunp transport 
improv ement of livestock and fodder supply 
all need to be taken up sjstematically and 
organised into a co ordinated plan Large 
scale, medium and cottage industries mu«t be 
planned in order to relieve the pre« are of 
population on the soil Education, general 
and vocational and research, must also be 
inclnded in order to satisfy the demands of 
our advancing economy A balanced pro 


gress of the whole country requires n proper 
distribution of oiir industries all over tlio 
country so that every Province and Slate 
could utilise its raw materials, omploj its 
labour and invest its capital 

Such a scheme of planned economy is a 
vast undertaking and requires full informa- 
tion and data and the willing co operation of 
the teclimcal experts, industrialists, adminis 
trafors and the public In order to mobilioo 
these forces tlio N P 0 has appointed 20 
Sub Committees, on which all the avniHblo 
experts in the country have been requisi- 
tioned to give their advice and opinions to 
the mam Committee These Sub Committees 
cover all aspects of our economic, social and 
cultural life There are seven Sub Committees 
on Agriculture, Irrigation, Crop planning, 
AgncuUnral Labour etc Other eight Sub- 
committees arc appointed on Cottage and 
Rural Industries Power and Fuel, Chemicals, 
Engineering and Manufacturing Industries 
etc There are also Sub Committees on 
Labour, Population Health Housing and 
Education Five other Sub Committees are 
appointed to investigate into Trade, Finance 
ond Currency and finnllj there is a Sub- 
committee which deals with the social, 
economic and legal status of woman so that 
she may play her equal part in the future 
planned economy of India. 


7 , , , been 

worliiiE for Iho lajt eight months and most 
of them oroin the fiml stages of reporting 

The NntlonnI P'«nnmg Committee has asked 

them to submit their preliminarj reports 
15th of March After that the PKo„,„T 
Committee itself will meet somelliing m Anrd 
mid prepare its own report on the t, , 
the Subcommittees. reU," Tb?”' ^ 
obviously cannot be a complete ‘ 

.11 the metenal, available be 
execution Sneh an undertaking ^ ^ 
informatiOQ and dt^a aiJ ‘Juires falj 

*■* au invcjt.gitioa 
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into miterinls which are not available today. 
Om present plan can only be a preliminary 
plan which shall have to be followed up by 
fuither investigation and preparation of 
detailed schemes. But we must today visua- 
lise the full picture which are aiming at and 
draw up a complete outline which may be 
.filled in later. ' 

A comprehensive economic plan pre- 
supposes a national authority with full power 
to give effect to the plan. An essential 
leqnisite, therefore, of planning is complete 
freedom and independence for the country 
and the removal of all outside control. It 
is not possible to draw up a plan on any 


other basis. At the present moment we are 
not only not free, but we are hedged iu 
and obstructed by innumerable restrictions, 
limitations and safeguards, which block our 
progress. But even under the existing condi« 
tions we must make every effort to adopt all 
measures and policies which develop the 
resources of the country and raise the 
stAiidard of our people. All such efforts 
must be directed towards the realisation of 
the plan for a free India A co-ordinated 
plan is necessary today in order to avoid, 
as far as possible, creating new vested 
interests oi new obstacles in the achievement 
of our goal and the realisation of our full 
plan. 







NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

A Study & A Sketch 
SHRI JIMUT BAHAN SEN 


Nibaran Chandra Das Gupla was born in a village 
called Gaopara In Vihrampur Pergana of the dlsirlct 
of Dacca in the month of April, 1S73 the Bengali 
dale being ISth Balsahh, 1233 B S He had his elemen- 
tary education In the Village Pathshala after which he 
went to Barlsa! where he folned the Bra|aniohan 
Institution and passed his Entrance and First Arts 
Examinations in 1893 and 1895 respccllrely 

The Seventys and Elghtys of the last Century was 
a period of revival, a period of renaissance in Bengal 
It saw the re birth of Indian Nationatism Indian 
Culture and Indian Religion Hemchandra wrote his 
famous poem, ' B/laeaf SudUm Ofiumaje Rot’ 
Banhim Chandra his famous worb "Anandamatff 
uttering therein the famous mantra of Nationalism 
Bandemataeomr^ai mantra which Invites everybody 
of India, a mantra when uttered or heard sends 
thrills after thrills Into the heart of every Indian a 
mantra which gives hopes and encouragement, 
Strength and courage to every Indian to fight for 
Ws country's cause While Nabinchandta brought 
out the real story ot the Bengali hero, Mohanlal of 
Battle of Plassey fame and DInabandhu Milra, his 
Nildarpan giving the real picture of oppression and 
torture practised upon Indian peasantry and labourers 
in the English owned Indigo Factories 

And to give a practical shape to the whole Idea 
WC Bonnerjl, Monimohan Ghosh Surcndranath 
Banerji, Dadabhoy NarojI started the raovcmcnt of 
the Indian National Congress 


others, of Indian religion propagating equal treatment 
of all Castes and Creeds Working for the poor 
(Darldra Narayan Seva) was preached In Bengal 

This was the Age when HrishI Nibaran Chandra 
was bom But apart from the Influence of Ihe age 
and Its teachings his direct connexion with his pre- 
ceptor, the founder and the Principal of the Brafa 
mohan Institution where he was receiving hfs educa 
lion oi the adotescent period had a lot to do with 
Ihe shaping of his alter life Ilfs preceptor was no 
other than Srijut AswinI Kumar Dulta, one of India* 
greatest Savant, one of the India's foremosl Naliena 
list worker, an embodiment of selflessness, a bind 
and large hearted man, whose work In Social service 
has had no parallel Nibaran Cbandra got his fini 
Inlliatlon of Nationalism Social service and high 
Idealism from this great man as an active worker In 
hfs team of Social and National service 

After he passed his first Arts Examlnallon he 
renounced his worldly connexion and for a lime 
until he was brought bach by his relations to lead a 
life of a Socio-rellgious Mendicant He was loo 
young and so he was made to marry and again to 
settled down He passed his B A Examination, and 
took a Job In the Government Educational Service. 
He worked for S3 years he had lost his wife In the 
meanwhile but the old teachings were evidently 
uppermost in his mind and wllh the first opportunity, 
which came before him, which gave a proper 
response to his hearts’ call, he was out again 


In the field of Culture and religion the European 
Missionaries were exercising a very sinister Influence 
threatening the very existence of Indian Culture and 
Religion Sri Ramkrislo Paramhangsadev, Swainl 
Yivekananda, MaharshI Devendra Nath “ago^ 
Brahmabandhab Keshav Chandra Sen all appeared 
'furing this period In the role of stalwart fightws lor 
the cause of Indian Culture and Religion Anew 

QrtcntaUon. in beeping wllh the teachings of NaUona 

hsm preached by Hemchandra, Banfeto Chandra and 


n was the month of May In 1921, at about 
10 o'clock at nlghi a very hot wind was blowing 
Nibaran chandra had come to our house at Purulla 
to see my father who was very fond of him and who 
used to miss him very greally if he did not come 
In the evenings They were talking Phnosophy and 
Relfgtonand had finished for the evening I camt 

r iz ™ o 

tfsbt the sbT cl«r, ,md .Ilho„,b Ih. 
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was hot, the soil rays ol the moon which was 
flooding the barren maidan with light had giren 
an apparent coolness to the atmosphere and very 
suited to the occasion He was quiet but musing, 
he was very serene but radiant, glowing hhe the 
moon above He suddenly turned round and said 
to me— ‘ Jimut Babu, you must have read Shelley ’ 

1 said ‘yes’ He said ‘ Do you remember these Imes 
of Shelley” and he went on to recite — 

"And if then the tyrants dare 
Let them ride among you there, 

Slash and stab and maim and hew 
What they hbe that let them do 
With folded arms and steady eyes 
And little fear and less surprise 
Looh upon them as they stay 
Till their rage has died away 
Then they will relum with shame 
In the place from which they came 
And the blood thus will speah 
In hot blushes on their cheek ” 

He stopped there, looked at me In askance and 
I recited the following next lines 

“Every woman la the land 
Will point at them as ihey stand 
They will hardly dare to greet 
Their acquaintaoee in the street— 

And the bold true warriors 
Who hugged danger In the wars 
Will turn to those who would be free 
Ashamed of such false company.” 

And when I joined In the other lines be shouted 
out, “Oh, you know this poem, then ^ ’ * How 
sublime, how grand, how beautiful 1 Is II not worth 
living for? This Is the Slrenglh of Ahimsa,— not 
passive reslslance ’ 

He then took my hand, pressed It and held It on 
all the way till I reached him home Not a word 
passed on Ihe road At the end of the Journey he 
said, “Jimut Babu, I am not coming back any more 
to the school, don’t tell this to anyone yet Keep it 
to yourscll ” 

He was the Headmaster of the Purulia ZlBa 
School At the beginning of the year when we had 
led a picbetling at the School to get the boys out ol 
11. as a part of the Non-Co-Operation Programme, and 
when as a result the boys did come out. Nibarao 
Babu came out to bid the boys to go bach to Ihe 
school. He lold them then that be could not allow 


hfs pupils to supersede his claims, to lead them to 
come out of the school He would then himself come 
out with ihe boys The Director of Public Instruc- 
tions, Mr Fawcus, was present on the day himself 
at Ihe school, and when he found that Nibaran Babu 
had brought bach ihe boys, he congrafulaled him. 
But for the congratulations he received a rebuff from 
Nibaran Babu The very same thing which he had 
told the boys, he said to the Director 

Nibaran Babu for hfs frufh and honesty, for hfs 
love and sacrifice for others and for his very deep 
learning was universally loved and respected by all 
who had come Into bis contact and his superior 
officers were no exceptions So when he did net 
return after the summer vacation to the school and 
when it was found fhal he had resigned his Govern- 
ment Service, Mr Fawcus who had loved him, who 
had respected him, offered him to take a long leave 
till ‘The excitement of his mind was over". But he 
refused ihe offer of leave, and then he got the offer 
of a pension which he also refused From that day 
he became ihe leader of Ihe National MovemenI ol 
Manbhum 

He was a quiet and unassuming nan, he never 
pushed himself up and he remained unknown for 
a long time lo come The others of sensational 
bfllllaoce, of which our country has no dearth, 
stole a march over him in position in public life 
His recognllion came much late, and thereafter, 
people from different parts of the country flocked 
to him to get real Inspiration 

He did not believe in propaganda work, he 
believed In solid teaching He addressed many 
meellngs which he had to do but be never was at 
his very best on these occasions He was splendid 
when he was training the workers His lalk hf* 
reasonings, his analogies over and above all Ihese 
his personal conduct and dealings, made Ihe deepest 
Impression In Ihe workers. 

In spile ol his very frail health he ocTcr hesitated 

to take the most difficult and tiresome )oumey 
this hind ol work He travelled from village o 
village teaching Ihe philosophy olAdimsa HewW 
not merely a seeker of truth but a lorer \ 

nobody dared telling a lie before him He lo|’ 
lo work among the oppressed and fallen peeptt 
His work among the Kharlas and Savar, fenowo ® 
be Ihe most turbulent tribes of Cbotaoagpur. a 
been wonderful HIi work among the Dome* an^ 
Harts was equally wonderful The 
longer Ihe habitual 'DacolU and Robbers' wMe ^ 
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latter under his InDuence have given up drinlis. 
It Is his work that Is being carried on bv the Prohi- 
bition Programme of the Congress Ministry of Bihar 
so far as the work in the district of Manbhum Is 
concerned 

He went to jail thrice, once in 1999 for a period 
of one year, again In 1930 for a period of six months 
and once again In 1932 for a period of eighteen 
months. The last occasion proved too much for 
his frail health. He had been a victim of Diabetes 
already and this time he developed Diabetic consump* 
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Uoa while In fall which ended fatally for him and 
his soul rested In peace on 17lh July, 1934. 

A great soul passed away. Not merely Manbhora, 
whose life and soul was he, suSered, Bengal and 
Bihar, nay, the whole India has lost a great man, 
call him a nationalist, call him a scholar, call him a 
philosopher or call him a seer and a savant. Olten 
he has told me, 

l” He believed In Ihls, he worked for 
this and lived for this. 

May His Sayings Come True I 
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3IRSA BHAQWAM 

REBEL PROPHET OF ADIBASIS 

G. C. SONDHI 


It was in the jail at Hazaribigh I>/strict throogh defectke Title-deed but it gave tier 
where the Congress is meeting, that many of an excuse to interfere at Jharkhanda am 
us first heard of Dirsa Bhagwan. Some other places 

non-political Ad.basi prisoners had related it at Ramgarb, however, in theyeai 
the story and which passed on from cell 1771 thu a door was open for the EngJisi 
to cell, and established an affinity between us 
and the Adibasi prisoners. For some of 
us this was also the first acquaintance with 
them. 

After 10 years today we got an occasion 
to see more of these charming people The 
Adibasis label has authorised abongini) 
tribes, such as the Semi-nomadio hunting 
people, like the Korwas, Pakeras and Badlas 
or Dravadian Mundas or Dravidlan Orans. 

But there is a homogeneity in the Adibasis^ 
way and culture. In the fastness of the 
hills and jungles of Jhnrkhanda (land of 
jungles), as the Cbotanagpur plateau was 
known, for centuries they have lived and 
developed a distinct social and economic life, 
and civilisation. They have been influenced 
and been influenced by Hindu outlook and 
institutions, but have kept themselves free 
from some of its burdens, such as castes, 
untouchabiUty and seclusion of women. The 
Hindus might have shown the Aryan super- 
iority-complex but did not treat them aa 
votoachabies a»d left them alone. In the 
Muslim period, penetration to these tracts 
was only partial and the burden of 

Government was light. to Jharkhanda, by the intrigue of a" 

Then came fate, in the guise of John ambitious pretender, Tej Singh, against bis 
Co. The English got the Hewani of Bengal Knsman and ruler Raj Mukoud Sing * 
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MukiJtid Singk put up n vnheiit rcsist'incc 
figainst the British forces, but 'W'ls vatiqm> 
shed and a puppet new Raji wia duly 
installed 

Now begins the usual type of adminis- 
tration Roads and Law Courts stalled 
land settlement made and taxes levelled 
A systematic economic exploitation of the 
simple jungle villages commenced The 
usual influx of money lenders and land- 
grabbers followed There was a steady 
expropriation of the Adibasi, with the help 
of Law Courts which he did not understand 
for his debts or arrears of rent "In short, 
the administration or Ramgarh had all the 
faults and rigidly legal sjstcm, applied 
unscruplously over an unweildy region of the 
country, by officials who li id tlie scantiest 
knowledge of the people with whom they 
were dealing” (Quoted iii Hazaubagh Gaza- 
tteer) This caused smouldering discontent 
among the Adibasis, which broke out at 
least on two occasions only, with armed 
revolt, in 1820 31 


raMgarh congress souvenir 

worked onlj 


Adibasis 
laboin ers 


lowest 


S9 

paid 


B.rs., I,ko „I 1 grc-,t perso.nl.t.e, 
1 .. liHlory, WM tl,,, product h.rtor.cal 
orces Ho was tI,o embocl.raenl of II, o spirit 

o revolt osa.,. St the tliroo-foM ahe„ biird^ 

of tbe Britiali rule, the outside 
and moiiDj-lenders 


landlords 

missioiimcs, „„d ns it parUy'’?' 
of thesysleui.hesteodup to desloryr He 

h-iil been brought up „„d ediicnted nt .n 
Cliristmu Sr.ssion Schools, i„d 
English He was born it he 7 
Jharkhaudn, SO miles from Kaneh’ 

Mundn fnmily He had n hnudsems fo'iu 1“ 
complexion umisiinlly f„rfop . a, , 

English writer, ha^e 'et^uetd'’;^^, 
thoughtful aud coranissioesi. 
flee bearing n„ oxtnorn;^" 
to the usual pertrnyal o 7 the t;":? 


to the 
Chri«t 
Stoi 


les are told of his 
he received sudden divine JipIi# 
" >n the ' ^ 


thunder storm m the jungle ® 
The great koals insurrection of 1831 and inspiration, seemed to ha ^ idea 
was followed by some administiative clmiiges '» hgliteniiig flush, nftcr 
But the flconnniir. pxnloitntioii was in the t». , 


But the economic exploitation was 
very nature of the imperialistic system 
With the British had come tiie roachi- 
nary They found a less sophisticated 
and impressionable people for his acluity 
Schools and Hospitals were opened and 
great service for the social and economic 
betterment of the Adibasis was done bj 
Various organisations Bat tlieir prosel)tis- 
ing tended to destroy the indigenous 
culture and religious beliefs Also con^ci 
ously or unconsciously, they tended to si c 
^Hh the foicign rulers against anj social 
religious movement of progress 


He 


Dirsx bccurae a Seem relime 
eujoiucd honesl peopj , ‘csobei 


- - ,v,ciier 

jpirils and deities, but only’ worship 
up aiiimal sacnliee auj ' to givt, 
gnc up dnukiiig an,j , of fle*, to 

He advocated for a sort “f Pnnty 


Revival, St 


r for 


"Ericultnre but it covered rich mincml 
Wealth of the country This wealth •ms 
B ritish -while the 


movement, and advisej ,, 

the sacred thread He '""“Wers to wear' 
reports ^dewed famous and 

power The Intae «anpp „ x 

flocked in thousand’s to I and thc^ml 
this prophet of 21 The lin 

„f all tribes, 

was known as **/it - 

tbe world, and “;?* , 

orfithcrof 


but it 
cou 

*oon exploited by the 


movement and fl,, 

souses of a„„oysa,^»g 

meet uad their all..„ ‘ H. Bni„k 
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One niglil, wlien nil of his followers were 
fast asleep, tlio British ofBcers at the head of 
the detachment, came stealthily and epinted 
away the dangerous leader. Birsa was taken 
to the Ranchi Jail with a curious coincidence 
the mud walls of the ]nil, collasped in the 
same night. Biisa was sentenced to 8 years. 

Hie trial revealed his high purpose and 
deep influence. This prosecution, however, 
did not allay the Adibasis unrest or weaken 
the hold of their leaders. Birsa was later 
released before his time. The lesson of his 
incarceration w.as not lost. Birsa possessed 
a keen insight. He realised, like many 
others that no social and economic 
progress is possible in a laud of allien power. 
The ^first step is to cease political power- 
Hence forward he turned his attention to 
politics. The Birsaists, beginning as a religi- 
ous sect, were transformed into a rebel army, 
against the white Raj. 

Birsa set a plan of organisation and 
preparations. He made whirlwind tours 
and sent out '"Pachars*’ revolutionary workers 
carrying the torch of revolution from village 
to village and holding secret meetings. 


The people were to rise up and drive out 
the invaders of their home land. 

Birsa had retreated to a single hold of 
the Iiilly jungles and carried his campaign 
from there. Large number of his followers 
gathered round him. These plans were not 
yet m.ature, when in the year 1897-99 there 
was a terrible famine in this tract. People 
lost all patience. There were spordic acts 
of violence and atrocities. The attack was 
revealed not only ngainst the Government 
ofBcers, but against Raja and Zamindars, 
Christian and non-Christians intruders. 

A number of Policemen and Choukidars 
were killed. A German merchant was shot 
dead. Attempts were made at the lives of 
three missionaries. British Empire now lives 
in all its might and the rebellion was put 
down. Birsa was again put into jail at 
Ranchi and his followers were prosecuted 
and surpassed. It was in this jail that Birsa 
died in 1900, and his remains were burnt 
inside the jail, to prevent demonstration. 
But his memory is diefled for ever among the 
people of Jharkhanda. The metiorio career 
of this youthful rebel prophet of the Adibasis 
ended in the British Jail, but his spirit lives 
for ever. 



BIHAR 

AND 

THE PROBLEM OF 
THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

K V. VENKATRAM 


The industrial development of our 
country, meagre though it be, has come in 
for n good deal of attention of late at the 
hands of both the Government and the public 
at lai^e The splendid development of the 
Steel Textile and Sugar indnstnes during 
the last one decade must be sufficient to open 
the eyes of even the stoutest anti protcc* 
tiouist to the benefits which have acrued to 
India by the pursuance of a policy of pro 
tection in regard to them To take the case 
of the Indian Sugar Industry it may be 
known to one and all that the principle of 
protection was recognized and adopted in the 
year 1932 by the Government of India A 
look at the figures of import of sugar in the 
years 1931 32 and 1936 87 clearl) indicate 

the phenomenal and unprecedented growth 
of the Sugar Industry in our countr) Before 
protection was granted to the Sugar Industry, 
there was roughlj an annual drain of about 
16 crores of rupees from our country mostly 
to Java and this has been avoided Out of 
this amount saved, about 9 crores of rupees 
go back to the actual cultivator who had all 
along been in penury and poverty Further, 
about 4 crores of rupees is spent on the 
entire man power of the Industrj includi^ 
the uneducated labour force and the educated 
technicians and scientists 

The first and the foremost requisite for 
placiDg the Indian Sugar Industry on a stable 


b«,., .s Iho mlopfon of the l,cc„8,„u scheme 

winch IS nircady m force in the 
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respect of suBnr and that furtL 
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poml The need for pKnniaa ^ 
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PlanmiiB Committco nj and ^'“">".1 
resolution adopted by that C '>1' Iho 

mcelioE on June 8 1939 at itg 

only to be hoped thnt every 
be made to implement the r will 

National Planning Commui,, ‘be 

cial Governments of the da ^^ovin- 

be tbeir complexion for the I’d »ay 
a planned seheme of regel„“°'’‘,‘™ »f «“ch 

IS lo the lasting interest of oar ‘'''’''“Pment 

Enongh has been said to 7"''^ 
progress of the I„d.a„ g “ rtow 
been phenomenal and thaf .e ha, 

protection to the indestryV ” ‘’"'■cy of 
than amply jnstiBed. n/ been 
therefore be asked a, 9"«lioa „ T 

which conlnbnted to *1, thp 

of the mdnstry ,0.^ '“^e-sf^g!!”’? 

•even years since ti* *^ort a 

The mill-owners thm ofr, 

^ tie/* Protection ^ 
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succeeded m securing for their industry, as 
far as possible, as much of a null efhcieiicy 
as was in \ogue in places like Java Hawaii 
and Cuba 

But contrast these cffoits of the Sugar 
Industry with the severe handicap under 
which it lies as a result of the high minimum 
price which it has to pay for qualities of 
cane which bear little or no eompansoii to 
those made available to factories in the rest 
of the world But unfortunately for os the 
quality of cane available in India is very poor 
indeed and it is absolutely necessaiy that a 
well planned echeme of cane development 
work should be taken on hand immediately 
if the uidustiy and the cane growers are to 
benefit in the long run For example while 
111 J iva the cane yield per acre is on the 
fiveras^ about 50 tons ja India it }s only 
about 16 tons per acre Similarly, the average 
sugar recovery in the province of U P and 
Bihai IS only about 92 per cent as against 
11 6 per cent in Java Added to these is 
the fact that the average crushing season in 
the Provinces of U P and Bihar is only 
about 3 to 4 months whereas in the case of 
places like Cuba Hawiti Java and even in 
Mysoie, the crushing season ranges from 
8 to 10 months It will be therefore apparent 
that a good deal of systematic work is to 
be done in our countiy in various diiections 
if the industry is to stand in the not distant 
future without protection or only a partial 
protection 

As far as the Governments of U P and 
Biliar are concerned they are today levying 
a cess of 5 pies per maund of cane It is 
therefore suggested that at least 50 per cent 
of the cess collected by them should be 
utilized for the purposes of cane development 
work 

Let us now turn our attention to certain 
conditions which have recently been brought 
into existence m the provinces of U P and 


Biliar The last two years have witnessed a 
policy of very high cane prices by these two 
Governments which have resulted in sugar 
being produced in these two provinces at 
very high prices As a result of the fixation 
of high cane prices in these two provinces, 
a fillip has been given to other parts of India 
to erect new factories 

There is going to be a surplus produc 
tion already this year in U P and Bihar 
If to this figure is also added the amount 
of sugar produced iii the rest of India 
then there will cleaily be an orerproduc 
tion of about 3 to 4 lakhs tons of sugar 
What then is to be the future outlook 
for the industry in U P and Bihar and 
what are the steps that must be taken to 
prevent a critical situation in the future f 
This critical situation can only be avoided 
if there is a regulation of production of 
sugar as also a regulation of cultivation of 
sugarcane In the interests of the industry 
every step must be taken to avoid both 
the erection of new mills any where in 
India and the extension of the existing 
capacity of mills What is more steps 
must be taken towards cheipenmg sugar 
prices and this will in the end result m 
an increase in the total coDSiiiuption of 
sugar in our country The future of the 
industry lies in growing improved varieties 
of caoe making aiailable to factories sugar- 
cane at five annas a mannd cheapening the 
price of sugar and increasing the consump- 
tion in the country If the cultivator produces 
more cane per acre, the profit per acre even at 
lower prices of cane will be more than what ho 
derives today by selling at very high prices 

The abnormal conditions which have 
been brought into existence as a result of 
the war have produced far reaching reper- 
cussions on all the industries in India sud 
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the sugar industry along with the others 
is having a difficult time. Sugar is being 
manufactured at very high levels as a 
result of the adoption of sliding 
scale by the Governments of U. P. and 
Bihar. The industry has boon stilt further 
handicapped by the imposition of fresh 
burdens. The Excess Profits tnx and the 
increase in railway freight rate have prac- 


tically given a stunning blow to the industry. 
And on the top of these has been announ- 
ced an increase of 50 per cent in the 
Excise Duty. The lot of those who havo 
sunk crorcs of rupees in the industry is 
indeed pitiable. Let the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments pause and think over the 
matter. Zict them not kill the goose that 
is laying golden eggs. 
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succeeded in gecuring for their industry, ag 
far as nossible, as much of a mill efticieiicy 
as 'was in vogue in places like Java, Haiyaii 
and Cuba. 

But contrast these cfToits of the Sugar 
rudusfty with the severe handicap under 
which it lies as a result of the high miiiimuiu 
price which it has to pay for qualities of 
cane which bear little or no comparison to 
those tQade available to factories in the rest 
of the world. But unfortunately for us the 
quality of cane available in India is very poor 
indeed and it is absolutely necessary that a 
well-planned scheme of cane development 
work should be taken on hand immediately 
if the industiy and the cane-growers are to 
benefit in the long run. For example, while 
in Java the cane yield per acre is on the 
Rverag^ about dO tons, in India it is only 
about 16 tons per acre. Similarly, the avenage 
sugar recovery in the province of U. P and 
Bihnv is only about 92 per cent as against 
11'5 per cent in Java. Added to these is 
the fact that the average crushing season iu 
the Provinces of U. P. and Bihar is only 
about 3 to 4 months, whereas in the case of 
places like Cuba, Haw.aii, Java, and even in 
Mysoie, the crushing season ranges from 
8 to 10 months It will be therefore apparent 
that a good deal of systematic work is to 
be done in our country in various ditections 
if the industry is to stand in the not distant 
future without protection or only a partial 
protection. 

As far as the Governments of U. P. and 
Bihar are concerned, they are today levying 
a cess of 5 pies per maund of cane. It is 
therefore suggested that at least 50 per cent 
of the cess collected by them should be 
utilized for the purposes of cane development 
work. 

Let us now turn our attention to certain 
conditions which have recently been brought 
into existence in the provinces of U. P. and 


Bihar. The last two years have witnessed a 
policy of very high cane prices by these two 
Governments which have resulted in sugar 
being produced in these two provinces at 
very high prices. As a result of the fixation 
of high c.nnc prices fn these two provinces, 
a fillip has been given to other parts of India 
to erect new factories. 

There is going to be a surplus produc- 
tion already this year in U. P. and Bihar. 
If to this figure is also added the amount 
of Biig.ar produced in the rest of India, 
then there will cleaily be an overproduc- 
tion of about 8 to 4 lakhs tons of sugar. 
What then is to be the future outlook 
for the industry in U. P. and Bihar and 
what are the steps that must be taken to 
prevent a critical situation in the future f 
This critical situation can only be avoided 
if there is a regulation of production of 
sugar as also a regulation of cultivation of 
sugarcane. In the interests of the industry 
every step must be taken to avoid both 
the erection of new mills any where in 
India and the extension of the existing 
capacity of mills. ^V^Int is more, steps 
must be t.aken towards cheapening sugar 
prices and this will in the end result in 
an increase in the total consumption of 
sugar in our country. The future of the 
industry lies in growing improved varieties 
of cane, making available to factories sugar- 
cane at five annas a maund, cheapening the 
price of sugar and increasing the consump- 
tion in the country. If the cultivator produces 
more cane per acre, the profit per acre even at 
lower prices of cane will he more than what he 
derives today by selling at very high prices. 

The abnormal conditions which have 
been brought into existence as a result of 
the war h.ivo produced far-reaching reper- 
ensaions on all the industries in India and 
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the sugar industry along with the others 
is having a difficult time. Sugar is being 
manufactured at very high levels ns a 
result of the adoption of sliding 
scale by the Governments of U. P. and 
Bihar. The industry has been still further 
handicapped by the imposition of fresh 
burdens The Excess ProGts tax and the 
increase in railway freight rate have prac- 


tically given a stunning blow to the industry. 
And on the top of these has been announ- 
ced an increase of 60 per cent in the 
Excise Duty, The lot of those who have 
sunk crorcs of rupees in the industry is 
indeed pitiable Let the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments pause and think over the 
matter Let them not kill the goose that 
is laying golden eggs. 



aMPm SUGAR SYNDICATE 


THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY IS RENDERING AN INVALUABLE SERVICE 
ALTHOUGH STILL COMPARATIVELY YOUNG IT HAS MADE GREAT STRIDES 
IN RECENT YEARS AND NOW PROVIDES A LIVING FOR 150 000 WORKERS 
TO WHOM IT PAYS RS 30000000 IN ONE YEARS WAGES 


SUGAR IS WORKING FOR INDIA 
Imports of Sugar to India 
1929 30 Rj 1S60&(S02 

1937 38 Rs M 57 332 

An Annual cfram of Rs tij Crores sa7e<f from 
some out of India Th $ gain to India s wealth Is 
due to the growth of Ih s National Industry 

Money Paid to Cane Growers 
193133 Rs 177 51000 

1837 38 Rs 9 00 00 OOO 

Increase Rs 722 49 

Railway Earnings from Sugar 
1933 33 Rs 1,29 47,200 

1935 36 Rs 2 50 00 900 

Increase I^s 121197 (ki 

Total Production in India From Cane 
1031-32 158 581 Tons 

1936 37 11 11 560 Tons 

Increase In Production 9 52 979 Tons 


Workers Employed 


1931-32 
1937 38 
Increase 


20000 
120 000 
100 000 


Approximate Yearly PapmenM to Govt. 
Revenues 

Rs 


Sugar Excise Duty 
Provincial Cane Cess 
Income Tax 
Total 


3 70 00 000 
SO 00 000 
40 00 000 

4 60 00 000 


BURDEN OF THE INDUSTRY 
High Cane Prices in 1939-^0 

Cane pnccs per md 


Nov 

1 

to 

Nov 

15 

Rs 0 8 

9 

Nov 

16 

to 

Nov 

30 

D 8 

9 

Dec 

1 

lo 

Dec 

15 

0 8 


Dec 

16 

to 

Dec 

31 

0 9 


Ian 

1 

to 

)an 

15 

0 10 


}an 

16 

to 

Jaa 

31 

0 10 


Feb 

1 

to 

Peb 

16 

0 10 

0 

Feb 

16 

to 

Feb 

29 

0 9 
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Cess on Cane 
Per maund ol cane 

Low Profits 


Mean sugar price 
according to 
Sliding Scale 
Rs 10 15 6 
11 2 6 
11 5 6 


11 11 
11 14 


Profit to Industry 
on a capital ol 
Rupees 18 lahhs 
3 26 percent 
2.64 

274 „ 

ZSi 

2Si 

2.30 


Extra Burdens 

Within the last one month the following addi 
tionat burdens have been Imposed i — 
f Excess Profits Tax 

e Increase In railway freight by 8 annas In a 
rupee 

Loss to Industry on Ihls accounts Is Rs 30 lafchs. 
Increase In Excise Duly by I rupee 
from Rs. 1 5 0 per ewf In 1931 

to Rs. 2 C 0 per ewL In 1937 

lo Rs 3 0 0 per cwf In 1910 


Where is the future for the Industry 













THE SOAP FOR DELICATE SKIN! 

CAXCIIEMICO’S 

Prepared from genuine Neem Oil with 
Its antiseptic properties retained intact 
It IS nicely perfumed for daily use 
Try a cake of 

MARGO-SOAP 

today &. your skm will be i/ 

smooth, soft and lovely 

CALCUTTA CHEMICAL /j 

BALLYGUNGB CALCUTTA 


INSPIRED BY TRUE NATIONAL IDEAiS 
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Nagpur Pioneer Insurance 

CO , LTD 
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The first Company in India 

Ctj of CalcDita Provident & Annuity Sodelj lid^ 
20, Strand Road, Calcntla is the first company In India 
to say that insnrance agency most be raised from the 
position of an ohscore occupation to (he status of a 
profession of d^olty. 

This is the first company id India to nndertake 
the task of first training its represtnlabves in the art of 
selling and asking them next In procure business. 

This is the first company in India to declare that 
this is an agents’ company, that every agent wOl grow 
as the company will grow. Its rates are very reasonable 
and its service is very unparalleled in qnality. The 
company shall be glad to recdve enquiries for represen- 
tation in unrepresented areas. 


Apply immediately to 



CXTY OF CALCUTTA 

• (aoitf 



The CalculU Collapsible Gale Co., ltd. 

II/C, tower Ciilpor Road, Calcolla. 


20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


Ptien* N» 


3973 C.t. 


FOR INSURANCE SALESMEN 

MAXIMUM KNOWLEDGE FOR MINIMUM PRICE. 

Second publication in the Insurance Made Easy Series is noiv a\ailable 
at 4 annas per copy. (Postage) 

Minimum Legal Knowledge 
, An Agent Should Possess 

fcy Mr, Taradas Dutt, M.A, B.L,, Advocate Calcutta High Court. 

Also use our MAILING CARDS Read FIELDMAN the best Insurant o 
Weekly for Insurance Salesmen. 

Seiil orders in 

INSURANCE SALES DEVELOPMENT BUREAU. 

Strand Road, Calcutta. 


Let a pie earn its fraction : 

INDIA ASSOCIATEID BANK Ltd. 

• 5 14, CLIVE STREET. CALCUTTA. 

.t 7V„«/ Commerce, Tr.de & lojuslry. 

Phone Cal. ;• X74‘i 


Tele :• Kautllya 






DECIDE 

HIMKALYAM 

M E ATED & SCENTED HAIR OIL 

Higfily Spoken of by eminent Kaviraies * 
Makamakopadkaya Ganarialh Sen ^a aiwaty M A L M S 
Lafe Skyamadas Vackajkpa^y Sarajwaty S oman Late 
)am n bkusan Roy Kav ratna MA MB MRAS and 
olker Pky$ c ans of tke Day 



PALMY GDCO 

A PURIFIED AND PERFUMED CCCOANUT OIL 

THAT EXCELS ALL OF ITS KIND IN 

QUALITY AS WELL AS IN 
QUANTITY 


For Toilet, Bath & Beauty 



Mn — fxim . 




a^l /IILABLE £1 ERT » HERE 



